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THE TIME 




OVER THE MOERS 

Jazz Festival (5-8June) including Lester Bowie, Fred Frith and David 
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NOW’S presents 

THE TIME 

toJn TONIGHT 


BIRMINGHAM Adrian Boult 
Hall: (021 2363889): John 
McLaughlin Trio &Katia 
Labeque (19); Kenny Wheeler/ 
Ralph Towner/Gary Peacock 
(24); The Bear (021429 
1184): Jean Toussaint (1); 
Rickey Woodward (15); Spike 
Robinson (29). 

BRADFORD Sr George s 
Hall (0274 732 000): 

Courtney Pine (26); Wool 
Exchange (0274 309 199): 
South African Township 

Brotherhood of Breath & Vica 
La Black (25); Ivo Papasov 
(29); Carla Bley/Steve Swallow/ 
Andy Sheppard (July 1); 
BRISTOL Colston Hall (0272 
223 682): Katia Labeque & 
John McLaughlin Trio (27). 
CAMBRIDGE Corn 
Exchange (0223 337 831): 
Katia Labeque & John 
McLaughlin Trio (29): The 
Junction (0223) 62550): 
Pierre Bensusan (May 29), Dirty 
Dozen Brass Band (3). 


EDINBURGH Usher Hall 

(031 228 1133): Katia 
Labeque & John McLaughlin 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE Prema 

Arts Centre (0433 860 703 ): 
Gary Potter with Gypsy Jazz 
(5). 

LANCASHIRE Gregson 
Institute (0324 701 960): 
Billy Jenkins VOGC (5). 
LEEDS Dig: (c/o 0332 
753017): Soul Station with 
Roger Beaujolais (3); Iain 
Mackenzie Sextet (10); The 
Waite Mills (0325 480 454): 
Billy Jenkins VOGC (13). 
LIVERPOOL Bluecoat Arts 
Centre (051 709 5297): Jazz 
Weekend (19-21). 
MANCHESTER Free Trade 
Hall (061 236 7110): Katia 
Lebeque & John McLaughlin 
Trio (22); Band On The Wall 
(061 832 6625 /. John Taylor 


. THE NEWS SECTION 


Jean Toussaint/Peter King/ 
Jason RebelloTrio(18); 

BRITISH MUSIC 
INFORMATION CENTRE, 

W1 (071 499 8567): John Law 

BULL’S HEAD, Barnes (c/o 
081 995 7613): Antonio 

GREENWICH MUSIC 
FESTIVAL: BLACKHEATH 
FESTIVAL TENT, SE3 (do 

829 8435): Joe Louis Walker 
& Innes Sibun (6), Dirty Dozen 

plus Mervyn Afrika & Jamma 
(9); Django Bates Delightful 
Precipice plus Joanna 
Macgregor (10); The Blues 
Band (11); Jools Holland & 

His 17-Piece Orchestra plus 
Carol Grimes (14). 
RIVERBOAT NATICIA: (c/o 
081316 2736): Bheki Mseleku 
(5) ST ALFEGE CHURCH: 

Westbrook Band (9). 

HAMMERSMITH ODEON 

(081 741 4868) Lonnie Liston 

JAZZ CAFE NW1 (071 284 

Williamson, Jean Toussaint, 
Byron Wallen and Jonathan 
Gee (May 31); Jimmy 
Witherspoon (2/3); Otis Grand 
Blues Band (4); Just Friends 
with Dennis Rollins, Jean 
Toussaint, Byron Wallen, Joe 
Bashorun, Mark Mondesir (9); 

Noel McCalla’s Contact (13); 
Just Friends with Ed Jones, 
Tony Kofi, J Gee, Brian 
Abrahams (16); Keziah Jones 
(18); Just Friends with Denys 

(23); Joe Louis Walker (25); 
Just Friends with Jason Yarde, 
Byron Wallen, Julian Joseph, 
Robert Forjour (30). 

NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 

City Hall (091 261 2606): 


McLaughlin Trio (21); Live 

Jenkins Voice of God 
Collective (6); Kenny Wheeler 
Creative Jazz Orchestra (8); 
Trevor Watts Moire Music 

Slater’s Microgroove (13); 
Playhouse (091 232 7079): 
Barney Kessel/Oliver Jones (3); 
Stan Tracey Qnt & Bobby 
Wellins Qt (10); Humphrey 
Lyttelton & Helen Shapiro 
(11); Jean Toussaint/Pete 
King/Jason Rebello (12); Dirty 


Willem Breuker (3): The 
Civic Gallery, Courtney Pine. 
SHEFFIELD LeadmiU (0742 
754 500): Jools Holland Big 
Band (7); Incognito (23); City 
Hall (0742 735 295 ).-Katia 
Labeque & John McLaughlin 
Trio (28). 

SOUTHAMPTON 

University (0703 593 741): 
Bill MudgeQt (2); Bossa Rio 


STAFFORD Gumbley Jazz 
Club (0785 59144): Dave 
O’Higgins Qt (3). 
STOCKPORT Bramall Hall 
(061 485 3708): Gary Boyle 
Trio (15); 


(14); Graham Russell Big Band 
(21); BAC Big Band (28). 
BATTERSEA TOWN HALL, 

SW11(071 223 6369): 
International Jazz Day Concert 
(28). 

BLACKHEATH CONCERT 

HfiAJLSE3 (081 463 0100): 
National Youth Jazz Orchestra 
(16). 

JAZZ RUMOURS, N 16(081 

(5); Double Dreamtime (12); 
Harry Beckett Qt (13); John 
Law Trio (19); Paul Dunmall 
Trio (20); Jim Dvorak Qt (27); 
THE ORANGE (071 371 
4317): Joe Hubbard (6). 
PIANISSIMO CLUB (071 359 
6596) Labarynth (1), Lol 
Coxhill (8), Fullmonte (15), 
John Corbett Trio (22), Lol 
Coxhill (24). 

PITSHANGER MANOR 
MUSEUM, W5 (081 567 
1227): The Alan Elsdon/ 
Neville Dickie Qt(4). 

THESOUTH BANK 
COMPLEX (071 928 8800): 

Joseph, Mari Wilson & Guy 

(13); Katia Labeque & John 
McLaughlin Trio (18); Kenny 
Wheeler, Ralph Towner, Gary 
Peacock & The John Taylor 


around LONDON 

BARBICAN EC2 (071 638 
8891): Maureen McGovern 


(28) ; Gilberto Gil & Group 

(29) ; Tuck & Patti (30). 

TENOR CLEF (077 729 


BARNET OLD BULL ARTS 
CENTRE (081 449 0048): 

Quintet (14); Moire Musk* 
Drum Orchestra (18); Ronny 

Jason Rebello (21); George 
Chisholm (25); lan Shaw (26); 
Bheki Mseleku & Courtney 
Pine (27); Off The Bone (28); 

Andy Hamilton (July 5). 
BATTERSEA ARTS 
CENTRE, SW11(071 223 
6557): Don Weller (7); Alec 
Dankworth Acoustic Tamba 


WATERMANS ARTS 
CENTRE (081 5681176): 
Tomorrows Warriors Today 
with Gary Crosby and Trevor 
Watkiss (6 & 20), Blow The 
Fuse (13). 

YAA ASANTEWAA ARTS 
CENTRE, W9(071 286 
1656): Jazz Jamaica with Gary 

The Cameron Pierre Band (18); 
Jam Session (25). 
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NATIONAL MUSIC DAY 


The Official Guide to all the jazz happening on 28 June. 


ABERDEEN Grampian 
Rosemount Viaduct Various 
BEARSTED Kent Lord 
Kitchener Big Band Jazz 
BENFLEET Essex Ship Hotel 

BISHOP AUCKLAND Co 

BISHOPS STORTFORD 

Hertfordshire Sally’s Trad Jazz/ 
Swing 

BRAUNTON Devon Braunton 

BRIDLINGTON Humberside 
Bridlington Leisure World Trad 

BRIGG Humberside The 

BRISTOL Avon Hunters, Syston 
Common All day event 
BROMLEY Kent Bandstand 

CARSHALTON Surrey Ruislip 
Golf Club jazz Big Band 

COLCHESTER Essex 10 New 
Cut Family Gig 
CREWE Cheshire Victoria 

CROYDON Surrey The Gun 
Tavern jazz Bands 
DEREHAM Norfolk Wellington 

EASTBOURNE East Sussex 
Eastbourne Pier 12 hour musical 


GAINSBOROUGH 

Wakefield College Various 

HAMPTON HILL Middlesex 
Hampton Court jazz & Pop 
HASTINGS East Sussex 
Thomas Peacocke Upper School 
Wurlitzer Organ Concert/Jazz 

HAYWARDS HEATH West 

HITCHIN Hertfordshire Little 

HORNCHURCH Essex The 
Queen's Theatre jazz Band 


ISTEAD RISE Kent Cricketers 
LEA Derbyshire Highfields 


LEDBURY Hertfordshire John 
Masefield School Hall Various 
LEEK Staffordshire Ford Green 
Hall Museum Folk/Jazz/ 


Rock/Jazz/Popular 

LICHFIELD Worcestershire 


EAST CROYDON Surrey The 
Lord Napier Dixieland Jazz 
EASTLEIGH Hampshire The 

EXETER Devon Otterton Mill 
Baroque to Jazz Sax Qt 
EXETER Devon Quayside jazz 
Band 

FAREHAM Hampshire The 
Bandstand Dance/Show/Jazz 


Lichfield Art Centre Blues/Jazz 

Kelsey CP School Classical/Jazz/ 

LINCOLN Lincolnshire The 
Ferryboat Inn jazz Quintet 

LONG MILLGATE 


Choral/Brass Ensemble/Jazz 

MIDDLESBOROUGH 


FRINTON-ON-SEA Essex 
Connaught Avenue Various 

GAINSBOROUGH 

College jazz 


School Various 

MILFORD HAVEN Dyfed 
Torch Theatre jazz Band 

MILTON KEYNES 


Buckinghamshire The Stables, 
Wavendon Open air jazz concert 
NEWARK Nottinghamshire 
Palace Theatre Various 
NORWICH Norfolk Felbrigg 
Hall Garden Jazz Concert 
RICHMOND N Yorkshire 
Georgian Theatre Royal Classical 
Jazz 

ROMSGROVE Worcestershire 
Avenue Museum of Buildings 

ROTHERHAM S Yorkshire 
The Stagg Inn jazz Session 
RUFFORD Nottinghamshire 
Center Parcs Brass Band Concert 
RUFFORD Nottinghamshire 
Elveden Forest Holiday Village 

ST AUSTELL Cornwall Penryn 
SALISBURY Wiltshire Leisure 

SANDOWN Isle of Wight 
Sands Hotel jazz Concert/Jam 


Yorkshire Scarborough Rugby 
Club Various 


SCARBOROUGH N 

Hotel Big Band Jazz* 

SHERBURN Co Durham 
Durham City Market Place 

SIDMOUTH Devon Sidmouth 

SOUTH WIRRAL Merseyside 
The Chester Resort Hotel, 
Backford Cross Various 
SWINDON Wiltshire The 

SWINDON Wiltshire Grange 

Barbershop Chorus 
TAUNTON Somerset 
Brewhouse Theatre jazz Lunch 
TAUNTON Somerset 's^ 


TIVERTON Devon National 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS Kent 
Trinity Arts Centre Jazz Qt 
WATFORD Hertfordshire 
Pump House Theatre Folk/Jazz/ 

WIRRAL Merseyside Bowlers 
Wine Bar Trad Jazz/Jazz 

WIVENHOE Essex William 
Loveless Hall Various 

WORKINGTON Cumbria 
Seaton Junior School Various 
YORK N Yorkshire Stillington 
Village Church Various 


Tobacco Dock El Jazz/Steel 


Immanuel ChurchlSt Johns Hoi 
SW16 Jazz/Steel Band 
Tenor Clef W1 Jazz 








Jolly Gardners Pub, Putney 
SW15 Jazz 

Polytechnic of West London, 
Hanwell W5 Rock/Jazz 
The Rookery, West Norwood 
SW16 Rookery Jazz Festival 
606 Club, 90 Lots RoadSWIO 


i Band/Claire 
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Steve Williamson presents his new group for The Wire’j cameras. 
They are: Thomas Dyani (percussion), Dennis Rollins (trombone), 
Ciyo Brown (guitar), Noel McKoy (vocals), Williamson (sax), 
Darren Abrahams (drums) and Steve Lewinson (bass) . 

The Steve Williamson Funk Band - That Fuss Was Us. 


Photo: Dominic Turner 
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hear 

PYROTECHNICS 
on the VIRGIN 
LISTENING POSTS 
between 1/6/92 
and 28/6/92 
in all VIRGIN 
MEGASTORES 



pyrotechnics 



new british jazz from blue note 


at your VIRGIN 

MEGASTORE 









AN EDITOR 

RECOLLECTS 

RICHARD COOK looks back at 100 issues and looks forward to 
the next century 

letters page ready to be besieged by outraged Dead- 



heads; but, in Robert Hunter s phrase, what a long, strange 
trip it's been. After ten years, here is the 100th issue of The 

When Anthony Wood started The Wire in 1982, jazz in 
Britain - a subject which was and has remained one of the 
central building-blocks of the magazine - was at a particularly 
low ebb. The drear days of the 70s were gone, but there was 

media was hung up entirely on pop and little else. Our 
founder’s insistence that there should be a space for, say, Steve 
Lacy, Harold Land, Eric Dolphy, John Stevens and Max Roach 

a prescient insight which many others ha/e followed up. But it 

but we were. There were a few lone voices (including the 
undersigned) at work in the environs of the rock press, but it 
took the focusing of The Wire to help the change take effect. 
The change? It still leads back to the beginning of 1986, 

its way out of darkness and into a sort of half-lit obscurity. The 
magazine had turned monthly in the autum of 1984, had 
moved to the sheltering auspices of Namara, and had brought 
in a new editor and editorial team. Jazz wasn’t exactly 
sweeping the nation, but a rumble had started taking place in 
dance clubs: people were cutting a rug to the sound of Art 
Blakey and old Blue Note albums. Jazz style was being 

methodology was starting to figure on trendsetters’ shopping 
lists. And then came Courtney Pine, and Journey To The Urge 
Within , the bestseller which overturned the idea that jazz had 
no bankability. 

which the Marsalis family had been making into bourgeois 

respective wake came many other musicians: Andy Sheppard, 
Loose Tubes, Jazz Warriors and all their offshoots over here, 
countless neo-cons and M-Basers and Lower East Siders and 
new fusionists in the USA. As the ’80s rolled forward, it was 


Anthony Wood, The Wire’j founder, backed here by 
Trevor Watts, Phil Minton and Annie Whitehead. 






whatever other interesting and un-main-streamed music was valedictory note, a word of gratitude to all who’ve worked on 


swimming into our ken — was starting to seem overwhelming. behalf of the magazine over the last ten years, our legion of 

There has been many a time when it's seemed impossible. writers and photographers, ; and a few inner-circle names 

The staggering thing isn’t that we were able to cover so much, who’ve seen us through many a crisis: especially Tim 

but that so much of what we covered remained the way it was Cochrane, Jan Diakow, Tony Danaher and our proprietor, 

when we started: all but unrecognised. We’ve intermittently Naim Attallah. Anyway, as Mort Sahl would say, onward: I 

run what-is-to-be-done pieces on the improvised music scene, hope you enjoy our 100th issue. 

cried warnings at the homogenisation of world music (a term R D COOK 

that scarcely even existed when we began) and the dangerous Editor 

niceness of New Age music (which definitely didn’t), and kept 
a watchful ear on those musics which still labour under the 
term “minority”, but the depressing thing, after ten years, is 
to see how so little has changed for so many players and their 

circuits of work We started the British Jazz Awards to try and ^ 

do something about some part of that; five such tries have sent — *4 



e. It’s all about (as 


we’ve said in some of our marketing meetings) awareness. 
Maybe consumers aren’t flocking to record shops to buy in the 
new Derek Bailey or Borbetomagus albums, but those tickles 
of outsider-activity have started to seem less and less freakish 
to a music world that is happy to make room for performers 
such as Mixmaster Morris (issue 77). With technology advanc¬ 
ing at an ever more feverish pace, music’s education of its 
audience has created a new tolerance of the avant garde. Jazz, 
improvisation and Christian Marclay have made waves enough 
to create the impression that a wider world has opened up to 
these sensibilities. Good enough, perhaps, for an old-wave 
radical like myself. 

Nobody goes into this game to win unstinting praise, and 
we’ve enjoyed an occasionally comprehensive sequence of 
attacks and dismissals as well as a few words of praise. None 
more so than in the aftermath of issue 88, which still resounds 
in the minds of many as the day The Wire finally sold off its 
family silver. The name “Michael Jackson” still finds lips 
curling and voices cracking with indignation. Disquiet has 
died down and sales have increased, actually, and I hope some 
of those few who chose to drop their subscription at least took 
the trouble to pick up a copy of issue 98 to enjoy their free CD. 
(Something else that wasn’t even around when we started. It 
still seems not so long ago that we ran special CD columns at 
the end of Soundcheck; now, there are almost no LPs reviewed 
at all.) 

Everything has changed; but much remains the same. Zen 
students can ponder on the wider significance. But our 
mission, which we perhaps unwisely decided to accept, has 
stayed much as it always has. To pass on information, opinion 
and debate on music and its associated touchstones, with a 
special emphasis on those issues and areas which, well, vou 




Whatever the case, it’s a voice that will have to speak in 
tones other than my own from the next issue onwards. As a 


R.D. Cook enjoys a joke. 
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NOW’S presents 

THE TIME 


. . . CHAD WACKERMAN: 
Drummer 





Chad Wackerman is a tumultous fusion drum¬ 
mer. He plays with a ferocity and explosive power - threaten¬ 
ing tom beats, devious cymbal/snare fills — belied by his 
skinny good looks and bashful Californian manner. He played 
for Frank Zappa and Allan Holdsworth throughout the 80s 
and has at last issued an album under his own name: Forty 
Reasons on the CMP label, with Holdsworth on guitar. 

The most intriguing aspect of the album is the presence of 
five collective free improvisations, but even on the pretty tunes 
the band achieve a funky toughness distinctly lacking in UK 
attempts at the form. Wackerman’s been playing with Jim 
Cox (keyboards) and Jimmy Johnson (bass) for years and their 
ease with each other shows. 

Born in I960 into a drumming family - his father drums 
and teaches music, his mother played in a drum and bugle 
corps and can play “a few rudiments” — Chad was taken to a 
residential Stan Kenton big band clinic at the age of 13 and sat 
behind the drummer drinking it all in. He was subsequently 
impressed by Ginger Baker on the Cream records brought by 
his broadminded father. 

“Bands like Cream, they improvised. It’s always healthy 

defined yet, so you can take more chances and people seem to 
accept it. It’s only later when people start doing stereotypical 
things that it gets boring.” 

A brief eighteen months at a California State University 
introduced him to John Ferraro (subsequently drummer for 
Larry Carlton), a contact who opened many doors. However, 
he was disappointed at the closed classical mentality. 

“In those days you couldn’t play drumset — it’s not in the 
symphony, it’s not an instrument. Only in your own time or 
in a jazz band, but you can’t major in it. I had to sign for 
marimba lessons.” 

Relief came in the form of a professional gig at Disneyland 
with keyboardist Jim Cox. Their reputation as a rhythm 
section led to work with singers Cheryl Lynne and Leslie 
Uggums and trombonist Bill Watrous. Wackerman had been 


by Ben Watson 

playing bebop since high school and 
released three bebop albums with Cox. 
In 1981 he attended one of Frank Zappa’s 
regular auditions and subsequently 
played on four tours. 

“As you probably know, the band 
doesn’t really exist between tours. Peo¬ 
ple sometimes say, Wait a minute — he’s 
playing with Allan but he’s also playing 
with Frank. We do a three-month tour a 
year. You’re hired as a sideman and have 
this music to play ... I’d get back 
home and maybe wouldn’t work for 
maybe three months. That’s hard to do.” 

As well as reading Zappa’s notoriously difficult charts 
(Wackerman’s take on the drummer’s nightmare “The Back 
Page” may be found on You Can't Do That On Stage Any More 
Vol IV), Wackerman was encouraged to improvise. 

“Frank would be very strict with the other players on the 
solos but he kind of expected - well I got the feeling that he 
expected — me to open up and phrase on top of the things he 
was doing. There was this thing Frank used to call ‘radar’. It’s 
:’s talked about. You’d hit a certain rhythm 
>n that last tour (1988) a lot with myself 
n. I’d go for a fill and we’d always try 
and play a more bizarre fill than you’d expect and we’d end up 
playing the same thing - and, like, how can that happen?”’ 

Zappa’s Guitar double-CD is essentially a Zappa— 
Wackerman confrontation: to these ears a rock equivalent to 
Coltrane’s work with Elvin Jones in the classic quartet — 
devastating music. Make A Jazz Noise Here, Zappa’s collection 
of instrumental and improvised music from the 1988 tour, is 
Wackerman’s favourite. In Holdsworth he has found another 
fluid and inventive guitarist who eats up his provocative fills 
and counter-rhythms. 

Wackerman cites as inspirations drummers Tony Williams, 
Jack Dejohnette, Terry Bozzio, Vinnie Colaiuta and Steve 
Jordan. Forty Reasons shows considerable acumen in combining 
fairly marketable fusion (some of the tunes and keyboard 
playing had my attention wandering) with short bursts of 
freedom. Live, his work with Holdsworth seems restricted in 
comparison with Zappa’s discipline (and freedom). Wacker¬ 
man evidently has the accuracy and imagination to make 
improvised music on a Last Exit level. What are the possibili¬ 
ties of an unadulterated free showcase for his talents? 

“Some people have hated the free stuff, saying it’s just 
spacey, they don’t take it seriously at all. I thought it’d be 
interesting to put both on. I’m interested in composition too, 
like in Allan’s music, it’s arranged but there’s room for 

Someone give this guy an invitation to Company Week! ■ 
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JVC 

CAPITAL RADIS ' 



PRESENTS 


A WEEK OF INTERNATIONAL JAZZ 
AT THE ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, 
SOUTH BANK, LONDON SE1 


RICKIE LEE JONES 

Art Porter 12th JULY 1992 8.00pm 

WYNTON MARSALIS SEPTET 

Julian Joseph 13th July 1992 8.00pm 

RAY CHARLES 

The Raeletts, The Ray Charles Orchestra 

Roy Ayers 14th JULY 1992 6.30pm & 9.00pm 

B.B. KING 

Diane Reeves Group 15th JULY 1992 6.30pm & 9.00pm 

NEW ORLEANS GALA 

Dr. John, Will Deville, Zachary Richard, 

The Wild Magnolias, Johnny Adams, Eddie Bo 

16th JULY 1992 8.00pm 

TAKE 6 

London Community Gospel Choir 

17th JULY 1992 8.00pm 

REBIRTH OF THE COOL 
THE GERRY MULLIGAN TENTET 

Featuring Art Farmer, Lee Konitz and Rob McConnell/ 
New York Jazz Giants featuring Jon Faddis, Bobby 
Watson, Tom Harrell, Lew Tabackin, Mulgrew Miller, 
Ray Drummond, Carl Allen 18th JULY 1992 8.00pm 
TICKETS £10.00-£30.00 

AVAILABLE FROM THE ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL BOX OFFICE, 
SOUTH BANK, LONDON SE1 8XX, CALL 071-928-8800, 

THE CAPITAL FOYER 10.00am - 5.00pm MONDAY - FRIDAY 
10.00am - 3.00pm SATURDAY AND THE HOTLINE ON 071-379-1066. 
FOR REGULAR FESTIVAL UPDATES TUNE TO 
CAPITAL 95.8FM AND CAPITAL GOLD 1548AM 


CALL THE MUSIC FESTIVAL HOTLINE NOW 
ON 071-379-1066 FOR TICKETS (Subject to Booking Fee) AND 
TRAVEL INFORMATION, 24 HOURS A DAY, 7 DAYS A WEEK. 


^ THE 
Sg SOUTH 
^ BANK 
r • CENTRE 
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Steve Lacy 


three or four people, thought he was either crazy, or demonic, 
or sick. This wasn’t music, it wasn’t jazz, it wasn’t piano, it 
wasn’t allowed. So he had to face all kinds of opposition, and it 
was like a fight. A fight to survive, to win, to eventually get 
recognition. And that kind of struggle takes 20 years. 
Average. And if that isn’t an adventure I don’t now what is. 
What you discover, what you go through, it’s exciting. And 
it’s dismaying also, sometimes you need a lot of courage and 
perseverance. Well, he did it and I saw him do it. We didn’t 
have a gig for months sometimes. Then there would be a 
single concert and then nothing. But every day we rehearsed 
this most difficult music. 

Monk did it also, took him about 20 years. He was doing 
what he did for a long time before anyone took notice. He 
wrote “Round Midnight” when he was 18 and it was many 
years after that, in 1955, that Miles Davis recorded it and 
made it a hit. And that changed Monk’s life. Before that his 

people to sustain you. It’s very difficult to do it alone. But if 
you have people who support you, sustain you, believe you, 
then you can do it. If you do something original you have to 
expect a lot of trouble and the more original it is, the more 
time its gonna take before it’s accepted, assimilated. And 
remunerated. Some things are easy: pop music, as soon as it’s 
made it’s ready to be consumed. Other things may cook for 20 
years before people get hip to what was going on there. 

So those were object lessons to me in how to endure, how 
not to crack, and how to not compromise. And still come out 
cool. {Laughs.) That was very instructive to a young cat like me; 
to be part of that, to witness that, and see what the that new 


There were many musics in New York at that time. 
Different styles, different schools of music, different schools of 
thought. All the old players were still alive, people I had been 
working with: Rex Stewart, all the ex-Ellington, ex-Basie, 
people from St. Louis, from Chicago, from New Orleans. They 
were all there and they would play together. They called it 
Dixieland, but really it was classical-jazz. There there were the 
young cats coming up experimenting with different styles, 
dozens of different styles, names you never heard of but I 
remember them. Then there was the bebop, classical bebop. 
The revolution was finished but the great players were still 
alive, Charlie Parker, Fats Navarro, Bud Powell, Max Roach, 
Kenny Clarke and Milt Jackson. These people were perform¬ 
ing in New York. You could go and hear them every night , at 
Birdland and at the Five Spot. There was all these different 
things going on at the same time. There was the classical, the 
modern, the experimental, and the wretched! For a dollar I 
could go into Birdland and stay there all night long and listen 
to Charlie Parker, Bud Powell, Duke Ellington and Sarah 
Vaughan, from nine to four in the morning for one dollar, 
didn’t even have to drink or nothing, maybe it was a dollar and 
a quarter. Well, that was my university. Now that kind of 
thing doesn’t exist anymore, there’s nowhere in the world you 


can do that. That was heaven, and I was lucky enough to be 
born in the right place and the right time to be able to go to 
that school; the University of Birdland. Back then it was really 
a wonderful time, a lot of brotherhood and camaraderie 
between the musicians. I loved the 50s. 

What about the 60s? 

I had a quartet with Jimmy Giuffre in I960. It was a hybrid 
that didn’t get off the ground. He was fishing around and I 
had a trio with Buell Neidlinger and Dennis Charles so he took 
it over. We played Monk tunes for a few weeks but it wasn’t 
happening. I like Jimmy, he’s great and a great musician but 
him and me didn’t add up to a row of beans! But that’s where 
Monk heard me and then hired me in his quintet, so it was 
very important for me in that sense. 

By the early 60s things were going downhill for jazz. Jazz 
was going underground. In New York in those days it seemed 
like there was no recognition, and it seemed like there was no 
hope. The Straight Horn from 1961 was my fourth record as 
leader, and my last record before I left New York. I thought it 
was a good record, I still like it. But after that record I 
couldn’t get any work, I couldn’t get another record date. It 
was very poorly received at the time, people didn’t understand 
that group. A group without a piano playing pieces by Monk, 
and the baritone and the soprano. It was unusual at that time, 
the sound, the flavour. We had a purpose and hopes of 
working with that group. We had freshness and a sound. But 
the powers that be wouldn’t let us. We tried to get work as a 
quartet and the agents wouldn’t give us one job, not one. 
Things were very difficult back then. I was working days just 
in order to survive. When I came to Europe I found the 
musicians, the public, the critics in place and it was happen¬ 
ing, there was hope. And I could work, and I never had to do 
something stupid to survive here. I stayed away from New 
York for about two years. 

The so-called free jazz revolution which took place in the 
60s involved many people, myself included. All the old 
structures and strictures went out the window, we threw 
everything out and discovered a new music, a free music. For a 
moment there was no tunes, no time, no chords, there was no 
melody, there was nothing. It was just wide open. 

The quartet with Louis Moholo, Johnny Dyani and Enrico 
Rava in 1965/66, that was very important and very deep and 
went very far, too far. That was the free revolution in its purest 
state. The music was completely free of all fetters. We had in a 
sense a new world with no rules. It was alive, off the ground, 
boundless. Musically that was a sensational group. We were 
all playing beyond our depth, we didn’t know what we were 
doing, we were completely out there. There was no discussion, 
really it was a well-cooked group. We went through many 
adventures and misadventures and ended up stranded in 
Argentina in Buenos Aires in a tangle of tangos. There were 
knives at our throats, it was the wrong time to be down there, 
politically it was a mess. It was horrible but the music that we 
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did I thought was beautiful. So much so that I just had to 
document that music that we did that record The Forest and The 

heartbreak in that story. We had a lot of enemies down there. 
A lot of adventures and misadventures. 

When I got back to New York it was even worse. I stayed 
there a year, in ’67 and it was horrible. I think I had one concert 
in a year. So I said, to hell with this, and we moved back to 
Europe and I stayed away for many years. 

Musica Elettronica Viva, a group of American composer/ 

synthesizer, Fredric Rzewski at the piano, Alvin Curran, Alan 
Bryant. We still get together once in a while. And these guys 
changed my life, 1 really learnt a lot from working with 

but they improvise amazingly well. That’s when I realised that 
anything could be used as sound-material. We used objects 
with microphones on them, and we were recording street- 
noise, anything, we were using garbage cans, hitting the wall, 

I was using the mouthpiece without the horn. It was a period 

topsy-turvy, everything was wide open. We were letting the 
people join us, people were coming right up out of the 

animal noises, everything. That went on for a while and that’s 
where the idea of roba came from, that’s an Italian word for 

formed it into roba-workshops, in the early 70s and that was 
the same kind of collective improvisation research experience, 
where nobody says what you cannot do. We had performances 
where everything was happening at once. People were danc¬ 
ing, singing, playing. It was madness. Pure joyous madness. 

Nowadays, I've domesticated that for my own use. We ail 
found out this stuff in the 60s and the question then was: what 

began to sound the same, free was no longer free. What is 
“free” anyway? To me jazz was always free. In 1929 jazz was 
free. Earl Hines was free. How free can you be? Do you thing 
anyone was more free than Louis Armstrong was? Wow, that 
was pure play. Pure play. 

But in New York back in the 60s it had started to get 
weird, and the music started to get strange too, very ex¬ 
perimental and heavy. Defensive, offensive. And the people, 
who’d been dancing to jazz until that point, they went away. In 
the 50s people used to dance to jazz, they danced to Horace 
Silver, they danced to Charlie Parker, they danced to Miles 
Davis, no problem. And with Cecil we used to play for 
dancers, and there was a transaction with the public taking 
place. But once the music got very fast and screaming the 
singers stopped singing and the dancers stopped dancing. And 



This y e ar marks the 20th anniversary of Lacy’s Paris-based 
sextet - Irene Aebi (violin, vocal), Steve Potts (saxophone), Bobby 
Few (piano), Jean-Jacques Avenel (bass) andJohn Betsch (drums) - 
probably the most widely recorded contemporary jazz group there is. 
But it is in performance that the real meaning of this group really 
becomes clear, and happily the band’s anniversary album Live at 
Sweet Basil (RCA Novus) captures it in full flight. 

Attending a performance by the group is almost a privilege. 
Nothing is projected to the audience, it’s not patronised, yet somehow 
you’re invited right into the music. Lacy’s own solos are often the 
briefest, reflecting and tying together all the sounds around him rather 
than trying to add anything of his own. The music almost seem to 
revolve around as much him standing and intently listening to the rest 
of the group as his playing. Their interaction is as electric and 
magically together as you might expect for a group that has worked 
together so closely for such a long time, but there are more surprising 
things as well - the music seems extraordinarily free and fresh, even 
the pieces that are 20 years old are never taken as read; they are still 
crisp, still being bom, crafted and recreated anew; still “being 
cooked”. Despite Lacy’s musical promiscuousness, eclecticism and 
prolificity it is with this group that his approach finds its fullest and 
most consistent realisation. I asked how the group has managed to stay 
together for so long. 

I’ve had more or less the same group in Paris for around 20 
years, and the less I say about that the better really! I can’t say 
why that’s happened, because if I say it they’ll go away 
(Laughs). It’s a sacred trust, like a brotherhood or a family. If 
you go to family and ask one of the members, “Well, why do 
you dig each other?” They wouldn’t know what to tell you. 
We love each other, that’s all. Jazz is a kind of love, and if it’s 
played with love and all about fun and friendship, then it 
swings. Otherwise it isn’t swinging, they are indispensable 
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So, it’s a miracle. They must go for something. It isn’t that 
we make a whole lot of money. Sometimes a month or two 
goes by and we have nothing, but sometimes we have a bunch 
of work, nice tours and all that. The music and the friendship 
is what keeps us together. And for musicians it’s the same 
ultimately, because you play with your friends. Just like kids, 
you’ve got your group and you play together. Simple as that. 
You can play with other people too, but you prefer to play 
with your friends, it’s more fun. And we do have a lot of fun 
together. That’s what keeps us going. 

Is it not difficult keeping the music fresh over such a long period? 
Well, that’s the composer’s job. The composition is very 
important. If I have a band I have to provide for them. You’ve 
not only got to pay the band, you’ve got to turn them on. Now 
Monk told me the same thing. He told me the reason that he 
wrote those interesting tunes was so that he could get the guys 
to come over and rehearse. It’s a kind of seduction by 
materialistic means; well, I subscribe to that too. Ellington 
did the same thing, he turned his soloists on, he wrote for 

have to give them what they need, you have to turn them on, 
you’ve gotta make them look good. Very simple. But it’s 
complicated to do that. That’s an art. And Gil Evans, wow! 
He was my teacher in this really. 

So do you try and get the group to work in a certain way? 

No, I just want them to sound good. I don’t want them to be 
anything other than they are already. I just want to use their 
talents, turn them on. But I don’t want them to do what I 
want them to do, I want them to go what they want to do. And 
mysteriously, by letting go it stays together. 

And you have to get good contrasts. Steve Potts and me play 
quite differently but the first time I played with him, right 
away there was a click. We both found ourselves in Sunny 
Murray’s quintet. It was wonderful, like love. Like you meet a 
beautiful girl and “click!” You dance and it’s just wonderful to 
dance with somebody the first time and it’s always wonderful 
after that. It was just like that, made in heaven. And I’ve had 
so many things like that that I don’t disbelieve in it anymore. I 
used to doubt it; “How can I know this ? How come it’s so 
good?" It’s like you don’t believe your own luck. But you can 
fuck it up if you don’t believe in it. You can spoil it, weaken 
it. You can embarrass it, chase it away. You can lose it. In 
other words, you better believe it! And it better be true if you 
believe it! But you know man that’s an old story, that’s the 
story of love, I’m not going to pretend to be an expert on that. 
But I am experience in certain matters of the heart, those that 
concern the jazz, music, playing in a group, being on the road, 
having adventures. And it is an adventure. Really. 

With this group we’ve done stage works, works with 


have to do a variety of things to survive. I have to do solo 
concerts, sextets, duo, trio, quartet, theatre works, film, 
whatever comes up. And in our bag we have a variety of forms, 



there are foxtrots, there are beguines, there are waltzes, 
rumbas, tangos, there is a cha cha cha, there are blues and 
plenty of bebop in there too. And Dixieland. We have a large 
variety of possibilities and styles. It’s like a cuisine. Like a big 
Chinese restaurant where they have 300 dishes and they can do 
any one of them right away, that’s some book! It’s because we 
concentrated on language structures that we get this variety, 
because each language structure determines another form, it 
makes another dance. And this very often starts with the dance 
of the words. The words are dancing right away and that 
determines the nature of the piece, whether it’s a march, a 
ballet, a romp or a stomp. We have all this stuff, all this 
culture, all this material, and that’s what I’m interested in 
really. I am a materialist. Material, including the sound of the 
saxophone. I’m very interested in that and I’ve been resear¬ 
ching it now for over 40 years, as a material to be played with, 
to be deployed, to be composed. 

How does this material work in the context of your solo saxophone 

The solo thing is something I don’t do too often. I can’t. I can 
only do two or three in a row. I start to get the willies, I go 
mad. I get out of tune and feel very alienated. What am I 
doing here? Where am I? And that’s not the way to make 
music, with that feeling. It’s an exceptional situation. Jazz is a 
collaborative music; exceptionally you can do it as a solo, but 
it’s not the norm. If you play by yourself all the time you have 
no reference, you’re playing with yourself, and it's well known 
what that is! (Laughs.) 

compositions are designed to sound good as a single melodic 
line. That’s what song is. Song doesn’t need piano, bass or 
drums, a good singer can sing any decent song and it will work 
without anything at all. That’s the beginning of the solo, but 
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then there’s the improvisation, the elaboration. There you 
have to be careful not to play an endless cadenza, which is like 
a pause for a display of virtuosity and technique. Some solo 
saxophone players have a cadenza-style of soloing and that can 
get very boring if it goes on too long. You just go, “Oh my 
God, when is this guy going to end this shit.” I try to avoid 
that, structurally. I have all these pieces with improvised 

confines, certain scales, melodies, figures. 

Composition is one thing, improvisation is another, but 
they go hand in hand. The written part is like a bowl which 
holds the improvisation together, like a container that con¬ 
tains the improvised part. This is something I learned from 

made to set each other off, one completes the other, they make 
each other sound good. The pieces are all made in a way that 
one thing makes the other thing sound good, and that was 
something Monk told me exactly, he told me that the inside of 
a tune is what makes the outside sound good. I always thought 
that was the most succinct definition of jazz form I ever heard 
in my life. 

You are alone, just you and the audience, and you have 
some material and you deal with this material and you make 
the evening live , you have to make the moment live, keep the 
time fresh, you have to keep things from sinking. And that’s a 
challenge. 

This moment-to-moment < 
silence, in your solo n, 

The shakuhachi, I have one over there, that’s the hardest 
instrument in the world! I can’t play it at all really, but I used 
to practise it just for the breath. I had a couple of lessons from 
an old master in Tokyo. He’s changed his name to Roshi now, 
which means old master, but then he was called Watazumido- 
so. He’s the absolute master of the shakuhachi. He’s more 
notorious than famous, a radical player, very unorthodox. He 
has his own school and his own disciples. I had a lesson from 
him in 76 and another one ten years later. This guy is perhaps 
the greatest improviser I ever heard in my life. The sound is 
more modern that anybody in jazz, the concept they have of 
sound as material is timeless, ancient and super-modern. He’s 
playing with the components of sound, the vibrations. This 
man rises every morning and goes into the forest near his house 
and practices until dawn with the birds and the wind. And he 
is master of wind himself, he has a complete mastery of sound. 

extremely dramatic, daring, full of invention. But he doesn’t 
like the word music, he uses the word “practice”. For him 
there is only changes, no performances, only practice. He was 
a great inspiration t< 
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faintest idea to express the faintest thing in 
would want to play well. I would want to write well and have 
the group to sound good and I would want to realise the music 
we have, but there is nothing personally I would want to 
express. I just want to perform this music, realise it, get it 
from the drawing board into the arena, onto a record. 
Everything I want to express is in the piece itself, it’s already 
there. I have nothing to say, I think the music is better than 
me. The work itself is what I want to express. I mean why 
bother with any stuff if it isn’t better than you are? Otherwise 
you just go up there and say, “Hi folks, here I am, look at me!” 
And you have no art between you and the people. Then you’re 
in trouble. So there’s nothing personal I want to express. I just 
do my job and if people like it I say thank you. 

Music is a language of its own. You don’t need to add 
anything to it. You don’t need sugar on it, or salt. If you add 
emotional reverb you just cheapen the product, because it’s a 

number of levels, but it stands by itself, it’s complete in itself. 

You have to keep your worst self at bay and you have to 
allow your best side to do its work unimpeded by your rotten 
self. Everybody’s got a cheap side and if you want to do good 

the act and spoils the show, you just put your foot in it. 

It’s easy to spoil music, especially improvised music, jazz 

or not enough, too high or too low, or too fast or too slow, too 
long or too short, and it’s no good, it’s gotta be just right, 

And you’ve got to serve it piping hot, fresh! Music’s got to be 
just like that. 

music which for one reason or another don’t happen? 

That’s a trap. If you want something there you have to put it 
in yourself, play it yourself. But I don’t tell the other guys 
what to play, ever. The music tells them what to play, it’s all in 
the piece, the material. If that doesn’t do it then no amount of 
They know how I write, I know how they 


words will do 
play. 


And the music’s made to have fun with, to mess about with, 
to fuck around with. And the guys take tremendous liberties 
with it. Sometimes I can hardly follow what they’re doing. 
They take all sorts of liberties I didn’t write into it, especially 
over a period of time they take more and more liberties. 
They’ll turn it upside down and every which way, sometimes 
they confuse me. But I go along with it as far as I can. That’s 
why I say they’re ahead of me, they show me what's happen¬ 
ing. I might be the so-called leader, but I’m behind the group 
in many more ways than in front. 

Is there a point where they take the liberties too far? 

Well sometimes I’ve thought so but it turned out no. They 
fooled me there too, that was a double-whammy. Potts started 
to breaking up the rhythm on “The Bath” (on the new record) 
which lost me completely. He was splashing about and I 


I said, “Wait a minute now,” and then I heard it back and said 
“Wow! he’s right,” and I started to do it too! 

It’s not I that decides the music, it’s the music that decides 
I. I’m following the music, I’ve always done that. And when 
it’s time for your solo you just step in. I don’t know what I’m 
going to do until I do it. 

u’re following, purely 
e other factors in a performance, the 
might have a particular mood, rooms have ambience, 
atmospheres. How far are these invited in? 

Well, everybody’s invited in, and everything. Each night is a 
different story. No two moons are the same, you’ve never seen 

but on their nerves and sensibilities, in their ears and in their 
laps. And they transmit their reactions. I can tell when they 
don’t dig it and I can tell when they like it. It’s all very clear. I 
learned that with Cecil Taylor when we played for dancers, 
sometimes the dancers would stop dancing and we knew we 

The audience is part of it. They permit us to play. We 
couldn’t play if they didn’t let us. And they pay, it’s expensive 
and sometimes it’s crowded and smokey and noisy. And we 
have to satisfy not only ourselves but them too, and the club 
owner, and all the ghosts, all the ancient spirits of jazz. We 
can’t disappoint Lester Young, we can’t let Duke down, we 
wouldn’t want to do anything that Miles would be ashamed of! 
That’s the game, there’s a lot of considerations and we have to 
win it. Plus your own condition, your health, the state of your 
reed, if you’re tired, you ate too much, drank too much, or 
you’re worried about your mother. These things all come into 
it, but you don’t want to let anybody down musically. You 
don’t want to do something half-hearted or half-baked, 
because it’s such a privilege to be able to get up there and play, 
it’s an honour and a thrill. Most people slave their lives away 
and don’t have the joy we have. So we have to keep the 


criterion in jazz is life or death. 

Nowadays there’s a lot of rehash going on, a lot of rebop, 
cliches. Even back in the 50s in Cecil’s group we were fighting 
some of the modernists, the hard beboppers. It seemed to me 
at the time that it was getting very standardised, very cut and 
dried, always the same tunes, same tempo, same kind of licks, 
it was systematised. And the result of that is the rehash bebop, 
the rebop, you hear now, which is just like the dixieland 
revival; old hash. 

It’s the difference between the known and the unknown. 
Jazz, by nature, we don’t know what it’s going to become. 
Every night I played with Monk I didn’t know what he was 
going to play, we played the same tunes but he always played 


It’s life oi 
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something different. When I played with Cecil Taylor I never 
knew what he was going to do, same with Gil Evans, that 

I don’t want to knock bebop. I can understand people 
wanting to go through the bebop forest to get to the clearing 
beyond. But if they stay in that re-creative phase too long they 
will kill their imaginations. It’s a revival - a recycling - and 
you have to go through it. But a lot of them just want to stay in 
it, and that kind of common parlance is so corny. Jesus Christ, 

anybody play golf! 

I want to hear something I didn't hear before, but that’s 
getting more and more rare. We’ve heard so much by now, 
and we hear the same things again and again. And it’s very 

original music, an original conception, an original way. In 
New York? Forget it. Forget it, it’s better to be in Paris, or in 

are maybe starting to reveal themselves. I heard a French 
group, Kartet, a couple of days ago and they had a little thing 

give them time. It took us 20 years . . . 

Your back-catalogue is vast. Are there still things you haven’t had the 
chance to do? What have the next ten or 20 years got in store? 
Well, your magazine says I make too many records as it is, and 
I have four or five new ones coming out right now! I’ve been 
very lucky in that I’ve been able to realise so much of my work. 
Because really there are many dozens of musicians who have 
not had the opportunity. Think of Herbie Nicols, he never 
even got the chance to hear his music performed. I can’t forget 
that. So I can’t say I’m frustrated that I haven’t yet been able to 
realise all the projects I’ve wanted to. But there’s certain works 
unrealised; the Samuel Beckett trilogy is not pinned down, 
that’s a very important piece for us but it’s never been correctly 
recorded. We have a Naked Lunch ballet which has never been 
recorded. Artimus is a ballet. We have quite a few things 
which have never been recorded; ballets, song-cycles, I have 
about a dozen cycles which are uncycled, unpedalled. And I 
have whole bunches of songs, dance-works, also pieces for six 
French horns, duos, solo bass pieces . . . 

What we’re working on now is some pieces around the 
Scottish poet Kenneth White. Also Irene Aebi’s Art Song 
Trio, they’re performing various works of mine for voice, 
harpsichord and clarinet. Then there are large scale works, 
we’ve just recorded a record for Hat Art called Clangs which is 
for a 12-piece band. I really want to do choral works and to 
write for strings. I’ve been working with the Kronos quartet 
for about five years on and off and that’s coming to fruition 
now. So I just want to go on doing what I’m doing, as long as 
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Bradley’s, downtown New York. There’s a 
trio playing at the far end of the room - James Williams on 
piano, John Clayton on bass and Kevin Eubanks on guitar. It’s 
a set of lucid, swinging standards and Eubanks’ acoustic 
guitar, delicately quiet and barely audible in places, weaves 
intricate musical conundrums for the band. On a heightened 
level of empathy, sparks fly. At Ronnie Scott’s in London a 
couple of weeks later, when Eubanks is playing with the Dave 
Holland Trio, it’s the same. In the midst of Marvin ‘Smitty’ 
Smith’s broiling polyrhythms and Holland’s commanding, 
melodious bassline, he’s painting the tunes with chordal 
smudges and smears, sneaking in with little swells and 
rhythmic phrases, flurries of notes that end with a demonic, 
harsh chord or a wild high note. The audience are silenced by 
the music’s drama and intensity. 

Unlike his often feverish guitar style, he’s a laid-back, 
easy-going kind of guy. In the quiet of the EMI record 
company offices he confesses to being a little sleepy from the 
late-night sets at Ronnies and expresses dread at the thought of 
his impending 21-date tour of Europe with Holland. He 



Laura Connelly talks to the string member of the Eubanks family. 


smiles resignedly, with the air of “we’ll wait and see what 
happens.” 

He’s been an integral feature of Holland’s group since 1989 
which, until last year, also included alto saxophonist Steve 
Coleman. Having been with the group for some nine years, 
Coleman’s departure this year has been a source of considerable 
speculation. Eubanks is reluctant to talk about the whole 
affair, and vehemently denies any association with the M-Base 
collective of which Coleman is seen as a leading fixture. When 

“serious parting of the ways” with the altoman. So strained 
were the relations that by the end of the group’s two week tour 
of Japan in 1991, it reached a ‘him or me’ situation. 

Up until now he’s been generally regarded as a fusion 

the GRP label. He’s recently signed to Blue Note and is soon 
to release a debut album for them. Turning Point. Though 


recording for the label is held in high esteem by many a 
musician, Eubanks views the move with some disdain: "I 
always go to record companies with a suspicious eye now. A lot 
of people in record companies are into business. Music just 
happens to be a product they sell. It gets so frustrating when 
you get put over like ‘now he’s on Blue Note he’s ready to play 
some serious music.’ That’s the biggest pile of shit. It’s like, 
forget that I played with McCoy Tyner, Art Blakey, Sam 
Rivers and Roy Haynes, because I did some records for GRP. I 
haven’t gone through any changes personally to write the 
music for this new album, it just wasn’t being exposed at 
GRP. A record is just a snapshot of part of your personality, 
you get one side or the other. Now it’s this side.” 

In the jazz world, where who you’ve played with counts for 
a lot, Eubanks has worked his fair share of reputable appren¬ 
ticeships. After three years at Berklee he took the guitar seat 
with Art Blakey’s Messengers; stints with Roy Haynes, 
Ronnie Mathews, Slide Hampton, Sam Rivers and McCoy 
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Tyner followed; he’s also recorded with numerous others - 
Paquito D’Rivera, Chico Freeman, Wynton Marsalis and 
more. But jazz and studying jazz guitarists hasn’t been, and 
still isn’t, the be-all and end-all of his musical taste. As a child 
he started out with the violin and was getting ready to start 
playing the trumpet when he went to see a James Brown 
concert. “I went to see James Brown play one night and his 
guitar player - they had this strobe light on behind him and he 
was spinnin’ around. The next day I just wanted to play 
guitar. Either that or buy a strobe light.” Grand Funk 
Railroad, Deep Purple, Wishbone Ash and Humble Pie were 
his early vinyl influences — jazz was “barber shop” music. 
“Charlie Parker and all that shit” that would drive him and his 

when they went to get their hair cut. He didn’t catch up with 
the work of Wes Montgomery or John McLaughlin until much 
later and even when he was “really into jazz” he listened to 
instrumentalists such as Oscar Peterson, Sonny Stitt and 
Freddie Hubbard — “anything except guitar players.” Now, 
classical music such as Bartok and songwriter guitarists like 
Jim Croce and Janis Ian are as much his listening palette as 




far removed from 


or mixing harsh urban street-funk with improvisation. His 
style is actually difficult to catch hold of. His albums for GRP 
in the 80s were increasingly laden with electro-trickery, 
synthesisers and strings, fusion tools which, by the time 
Promise Of Tomorrow was released in 1990, seemed to have the 
effect of quashing his energy and attack, producing smooth, 
soft funk meanderings. It didn’t start out like that. His 1985 
recording Opening Night is as much a statement of his 
compelling synthesis of romantic, Latin-tinged fluidity, folk- 
inspired earthy fire and aggressive rock-influenced bluesiness — 
like Wes Montgomery, John McLaughlin and Jimi Hendrix 
rolled into one — as his more critically acclaimed work with 
Dave Holland on Extensions. Brief, incisive solos sublimate 
jazz, rock, bop, classical and folk into flashes of hard modern 
intensity. A combination of clean, taut lines that are warped 

fingerwork. He’s distinctly different from the guitar hero 
rock’n’roll of Scofield or the quirky humour and Appalachian 
twangs of Frisell. Does he see himself as a jazz guitarist? “As 
opposed to a country western guitarist, I guess so. I just like to 
play whatever I like to play.” 

For Eubanks, making music is not just about the perceived 
end result, however, it’s the process of documenting and 
realising the music on record - economically as well as 
spiritually — that is of paramount importance. Indeed, he 
seems much more willing to talk about this and the 
marketing-led strictures of the music industry than his music. 
“I just cannot dig the fact that someone like George Coleman 
doesn’t have a major record deal. There must be some other 


interest involved other than music. And what’s this ‘youth 
sells’ shit? Are we talking about quality of work? It’s lucky we 
don’t build bridges like that.” He’s a strong advocate of 
self-employment - running his own business, producing and 
owning his own music - and having relinquished his legal ties 
with GRP, now owns part of his current contract with Blue 
Note. “The music would change if musicians owned their own 
music. They’d have a hell of a lot more money, they’d have 
their own security, have their own house and they’d write 


It’s been some ten years since he arrived on the New York 
scene — at 34, tiring of the urban pace, he now lives in the 
mountains in Eastern Pennsylvania. “I just got tired of New 
York, tired of seeing my friends getting crushed. I’m not this 
city cat where I have to be around all the clubs. I can live in 
the country and not feel that I’m missing out on anything. It 
makes me feel better about playing acoustic guitar out there 
too.” He comes into the city and plays at Bradley’s every once 

Kenny Barron, Rufus Reid, Kirk Lightsey, they’re still asking 
problems playing there then I’m starting to lose something.” 

pedal altogether soon. 

Whatever his choice of guitar there’s no shortage of calls for 
his skills. A recording date with Roy Haynes is just one of 
them planned for later in the year. Branford Marsalis has also 
rung him to do the late night Johnny Carson show in Los 
Angeles along with Jeff ‘Tain’ Watts, Robert Hurst and 

contract that would mean no more tours with Dave Holland 

15 minutes of music, se 
concerned, though, it’s all done for the cause, the Eubanks 
new world order. “I want to make the money, not the money 

Half the time these managers don’t even know what it is to 
create, what kind of feeling that is, yet every record company I 
go into is telling me what I should record. The people who 
produce the shit should be running the shit. Anyway, let’s talk 
about something pleasant.” 


It’s Friday evening and with one more night at 
Ronnie’s to go he’s already wishing it was Saturday. If it 
hadn’t been for that strobe light . . . 

SELECTED DISCOGRAPHY 

Kevin Eubanks Opening Night (GRP, 1985) 

Kevin Eubanks Turning Point (Blue Note, 1992) 

Dave Holland Quartet Extensions (ECM, 1990) ■ 
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BOBBY 

PREVITE 

DRUMMER 
ON £ THE 

fast 
J track 


Stuart Nicholson talks to the rhythm man 
:■■■ ~_ and composer who tamed the Moscow circus! 
Phdtol'Gert de Ruyter 


When Bobby Previte plays the drums he exudes joy, 
the kind of joy only musicmaking can bring, and it's a 
contagious feeling, He's not a big man, but behind the drums 

' * instinct 

. to limit what he plays to the needs of the-moment. Sensitive, 
Sympathetic, but above all with a perfeet^sense of time and 
riming,, he's equally at home laying-down a powerful Blue 
Note gtoovc as with the latest electronic drum technology. 
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sampling sounds for a heavy metal thrash or exploring 
Worldbeat. He won’t be typecast. 

His drumming is absorbing, as much for its controlled 
exuberance as the effect it has on the musicians around him. 
Previte has that rare gift of making others sound good. Like 
some of the great drummers from the past, like Dave Tough or 
Sid Catlett, he has an energising force that insists things 
happen. All hustle and bustle when he plays, he sways with the 
ebb and flow of the music, never dominating but rather 
meditating, framing the soloists, not competing, highlighting 

same, Previte’s a conceptualiser. Since his recording debut as a 
leader in 1985 he’s created a context for his playing that has 
restlessly reassembled the accumulated wisdom of almost a 

malism, heavy metal and King Sunny Ade. 

“I love rhythm,” he explains, “I think there’s a real visceral 
quality to some pop music. I think it speaks to a certain 
something in us. Sometimes I really just want to hear pop 

Ravel - nothing else will do.” His refreshingly open-minded 
with six months of one another last year: Music Of The Moscow 

Weather Clear, Track Fast (Enja) by his acoustic band, which 


Art, Corporate Art (JMT), in which he collaborates with tenor 
Mark Helias in a rugged fusion of rock rhythms and off-the- 
Each record takes off in a completely different direction. 

and stored under this heading or that heading. Music has 
changed, jazz has changed. At the beginning jazz was simple, 
everyone knew what it was. But when it grows it gets wild, 
it’s like a tree, it goes wild. As it grew different people got 
interested in it with their different backgrounds, and all the 
different things they bring to it, the thing goes off in a million 

music; I mean the more hands you put in the pot the wider the 

variations, an incredible complexity, they want things sim¬ 
ple.” 

unlikely to return. The doughty rearguard action being fought 
by the neo-classicists, harnessing their high levels of technical 

recapitulation but also the absence of the kind of major 
stylistic innovator who had appeared providentially in the 
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head-solos-head format; even on albums such as 
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Weather Clear, Track Fast (Enja) uses these principals within 
were real thoroughbreds,” explains Previte. “It was real fun 

for people who are really strong improvisers. People like 
Anthony Davis and Robin Eubanks. Robin plays notes, he 


Corporate Art (JMT) was a co-operative blowing group 
assembled for the European circuit in 1991. “That was weird 
at first,” said Previte. "It took a long time for the music to 
sound like anything. I mean it was cra 2 y, it wasn’t a band a 
musician would have put together, it was done by a promoter. 
I think all the players were fine players, but it took a long time 
to get into each other’s 2 ones, we were all so different. Some 
people compromised more than others, some people could 
compromise more than others, and finally there were some 


'. “They had American producers 
who knew me briefly years ago and happened to know my 
music,” he explains. “They were stuck. They hated the music 
they had and were wondering what to do about it. And they 
contacted me; I wasn’t getting home until July and they 
wanted it all to be done by August, straight wall-to-wall 
music, already choreographed which I had to write to pre- 


t? That was astounding to 


“I’ve been in the studio a lot lately on other people’s projects. 
It’s a different thing with other people’s music; sometimes I 
get terribly jealous because I’ll be working on something to 
make it sound really beautiful and it does, then I’ll say, ‘Now 
why didn’t I write that!’ So it’s fun. Sometimes I really get 
involved in arranging music and get right in there, you can 

It’s making a contribution that’s important to him. He 
seems unconcerned with his fast-rising profile, all he’s aware of 
as a creative artist is that he has to keep growing, developing: 
“I’ve been doing a lot of ear training lately,” he says, “A lot of 
scientific reading. Something is changing, I can feel I’m in a 
period of discontent. Things are going to be different, I’ve 
been playing the piano and playing the guitar a lot. I’m in a 
learning curve. I go through periods and I have to stop and 
fold back on myself. I need to study more, to go back and read 
through scores, to go back and see what Stravinsky does!” 

BOBBY PREVITE DISCOGRAPHY 

Dull Bang, Gushing Sound, Human Shriek (Dossier) 

Bump The Renaissance (Sound Aspects) 

Pushing The Envelope (Gramavision) 

Claude's Late Morning (Gramavision) 

Empty Suits (Gramavision) 

Weather Clear, Track Fast (Enja) 

Music Of The Moscow Circus (Gramavision) 

Corporate Art (JMT) ■ 
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Consistently reviled and mocked by generations of sensible minds, J ' 


There’s a rumbling beneath your feet, and it’s getting 
closer all the time. After years of toiling away underground, 
Heavy Metal is coming up at last to claim its place in the 
critical sun. The day has passed when a fashion-conscious 
public bar could be shocked into silence by someone owning 
up to a liking for Deep Purple’s “Highway Star”, and an early 
adolescence scarred by voluntary exposure to Rush and UFO at 
the Hammersmith Odeon no longer qualifies as a shameful 
secret (well, / don’t think it does). The old view, of Metal as a 
sonic dumping ground for all that is worthless, may be fading; 
the new one has to face the fact that it was this very air of 
reprehensibility, of beyond the pale-ness, that made it so 


heavy metal is OR: 
at last ready 

for credibility. DrlUOn 

Ben Thompson UPYOUR 

tells you how |“ ■>»■* m m 

to understand it. 1^1 E I AA L> 

“Wind Of Change"). A magazine like Rock Power can now 
endeavour to keep a foot in both camps, but not without a 
certain amount of uncertainty as to just how dumb it needs to 


Chuck Eddy’s excellent book Stairway To Hell: The 500 Best 
Heavy Metal Album in the Universe (Harmony 1991) reverses 
the traditional “Metal equals everything that is not to be 
cherished” equation to inspiring effect. For Mr Eddy (who 
cares enough about the distinction to berate bands with such 
apparently cast-iron Metal credentials as Judas Priest for being 
“false Metal”), Heavy Metal means everything from Teena 
Marie to Last Exit, via The Beastie Boys, The Three Johns and 
Kiss. Led Zeppelin aren’t great defilers perverting the legacy 
of honest blues-men in a welter of thinly-veiled fascism, but 
prophets of righteous unashamedness; and every other band 
that was ever any good falls into place behind them under the 
unifying banner of having no pretension to redeeming social 

The more people that share this revelation, the less enter¬ 
taining it becomes, but a lot of excess ideological baggage is 
certainly disposed of. Fifteen years after Punk, the reasons why 
it was so important not to admit how much like a Metal band 
The Sex Pistols sounded are no longer so clear in the mind, and 
Seattle’s Sub-Pop squad and others have long admitted to 
cutting their milk teeth on Zeppelin and Sabbath. The alacrity 
with which loud guitar sounds of both metallic and “alterna¬ 
tive” persuasions set aside their differences to send Nirvana’s 
Nevermind to the top of the charts suggested the falling of 
scales from the ears of a generation. Nonetheless, Nirvana’s 
triumphantly spontaneous recent punky invasion of hard-rock 
territory has still caused a certain amount of confusion. The 
Ramones on one side and Motorhead and AC/DC on the other 
always made the idea of a strict Punk/Metal musical boundary 
look pretty stupid, but that didn’t mean that there wasn’t one. 
The fact that this border lacked a foundation in reason did not 
make its removal any less traumatic (a point The Scorpions 
could well have been making about the Berlin Wall with 


This particular wind of change comes too late 
to save an earlier generation from drawing a blank on the 
Punk/Metal cusp. If these things matter, which fortunately 
they don’t, the New Wave Of British Heavy Metal was more 
of a proletarian grass-roots musical upsurge than Punk ever 
was. Of the innumerable new Metal outfits who downed tools 
to pick up their axes in the late 70s, only The Leppard and the 
enduringly unlovely Iron Maiden (who were actually quite 

savoury Samson) made it really big. Those less fortunate had 

big screen a few years later. 

le influence of NWOBHM on the 


sleeve notes to 79 Revisited (Phonogram), the NWOBHM 
compilation album of a couple of years back (it was meant to 
commemorate the phenomenon’s tenth anniversary, but with 
classic Metal precision it came out in 1990), in which 
Metallica’s Lars Ulrich waxes bizarrely lyrical about his 
pilgrimage to the Woolwich Odeon to see Diamond Head 
(which band, along with the death-defying unmanly Girl, 
paved the way for the later “Dude looks like a lady” LA Metal 
heresies of Poison and Ratt). Nor has there been much in the 
work of Death Metal/Devil Metal acts such as Slayer and 
Deicide not prefigured with considerably more humour in the 
oeuvres of Mansfield’s notorious Witchfynde and good old 
Mantas, Cronos and Abbadon of Venom. 

But Metal has not just impacted on itself; part of its 
rehabilitation has involved service to others. Metal has per¬ 
formed the same service for Rap that Kraftwerk did for Electro 
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A Map of Metal 


respect overdue. (The prize for borrowing beyond the call of 
duty goes to “Stop the violence or I’ll punch you” hiphop 
visionary KRS-1, for giving that dreadful, exhausted riff from 
“Smoke On The Water” a new lease of life on his 1988 album 
By All Means Necessary). This arrangement was mutually 
beneficial; the great “Walk This Way” team-up, for example, 
relaunched Aerosmith's career while at the same time easing 
Run DMC onto MTV and into millions of white living rooms 
(and ironically paving the way for Rap’s transformation to an 
album- rather than singles-based medium). 

Metal’s collisions with other genres are too often portrayed 
as accidents, when in fact people crossing the street to get 
involved in them have had a pretty good idea of what they 
want. When KLF chose Extreme Noise Terror to help them 
put the wind up the BPI bigwigs at this year’s BRITS awards, 
it was not just ENT’s noisiness that fitted them for the task, it 
was their purity of spirit (why would anyone sound like this 
unless they absolutely had to?). Earache’s Gods of Grind 


SIX OF THE BEST FROM TANKARD 

lumpen-thrash quintet from Frankfurt who, judging by their 
picture on the back of the sleeve, rise to the apparently 
impossible challenge of making The Scorpions look sexy. 
With these six texts they anticipate and confront the cultural 
bewilderment of post-unification Germany with fearsome 

“The Morning After” - “Lying in my bed, with a swollen 
head, what did I do? ... Oh Shit!” 

“Zombie Attack” - “Oh what a boring video . . . what’s that 

“Chemical Invasion” - “Stop the chemical invasion. Pollution 
- No thanks.” 

“Tantrum” - “Tantrum! Who stole my beer? Tantrum! You 
must die!” 

“Shit Faced” - Tankard at their most frightening. The lyrics 
are inaudible, but the message is clear. 

“(Empty) Tankard” “Empty Tankard Empty Tankard Empty 

All of these songs, and more, can be found on the compilation 
album The Very Best Of Tankard , resonantly sub-titled Hair Of 
The Dog (Noise International NO150/1). 

(especially Carcass, poring unflinchingly over autopsy reports) 
bring an almost medieval sensibility to what are essentially 
experiments with the outer limits of sound. These people are 
musicians too - you need talent to play this stuff. It’s not like 

Moreover, a project like Naked City’s Torture Garden 
(Earache), in which John Zorn’s Death-Jazzers recruit Japanese 
Metal-yelper Yamatsuka Eye to give songs like “Jazz Snob Eat 
Shit” a bit more oomph, has a significance that goes beyond 
novelty value. It reflects Metal’s ability to mean the same 
thing at vastly disparate points on the planet’s surface. “World 
Music” has come to mean just about any sound whose glamour 
is enhanced by coming from somewhere else, but if any music 
qualifies as a global language, that music is Metal. As it has 
simultaneouly speeded up and slowed down the point where 
cutting-edge lyrics are more or less incomprehensible, broken 
or non-existent English is no longer a handicap in reaching 
international markets; the silent majority with a taste for noise 
speaks grunt ’n’ grind Esperanto. 

For all the presumed chauvinism of its audience, Metal 
is probably the music wherein where you where you come from 
matters least; as is emphasised by the world-wide success of 
Swiss rockers Krokus (as Alpine Metal band-names go, it’s just 
a step away from Kuckoo Klock) and the flamboyant Celtic 
Frost, whose “Phallic Tantrum” is one of the great Metal 
song-titles of all time. Sometimes, as with Sepultra’s Brazilian 
Death Metal or Tankard’s tragic German Beer-Core (see 


SIX LANDMARKS OF NWOBHM 

Def Leppard - “Getcha Rocks Off EP”. Released on their 
own Bludgeon Riffola records and featuring the blueprint for 
the immortal “Wasted”, (the best Manic Street Preachers song 
the New York Dolls ever wrote), this paved the way for a 
marvellously speedy swap of Sheffield grit for FM swirl. 
Saxon - “747 Strangers In The Night”. Biff Byford’s Bradford 
tea-drinkers suddenly attained an unfeasible level of popularity 
after several years of hard slog under the unfortunate name of 
Son Of A Bitch. This pop-metal classic would be notable for 
coming out on Eurodisco label Carrere even if it didn’t contain 
the immortal words “For God’s sake get those groundlights 

FIST - “Name Rank and Serial Number”. These Punky 
Tynesiders threatened a New Wave Of North Eastern British 
Heavy Metal, but in time-honoured 60s/70s punk fashion they 
were only allotted one moment of glory, and this rapid-fire 
proto Minor Threat epic was it. 

Sledgehammer - “Sledgehammer”. Despite auspicious ori¬ 
gins; hailing from a satellite town of Slough and playing early 
gigs supporting Motorhead, Sledgehammer’s eponymous de¬ 
but with its galloping axes and irresistible “It hit me like a 
sledgehammer” chorus would be their only legacy. 

Diamond Head - “Helpless”. A valiant slab of doomed 
Stourbridge charisma which sounds better than ever now. This 
song’s structure embodies the classic metal cliche “Nowhere to 
run, nowhere to hide". The Head were NWOBHM’s born 
stars, but they cooked their own goose by being too femme- 
glamorous (and by taking their name from an obscure 60s 
melodrama starring Charlton Heston). 

Molly Hatchet - “Flirtin’ With Disaster”. The Hatchet were 
not British or new (or new wave), but they had a jaunty 
self-assurance about them which showed up the angst of 
Anglo-metallers in sharp relief. This is great overheating 
Southern Boogie, sort of ZZ Top on Pro-Plus. 
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It doesn’t do to overstate Metal’s progressive impact - 
Grade and Zarkov in the American magazine Mondo 2000 
have made a valiant case for the sexually liberating effect of 
Metal videos, but I’m not convinced — though admittedly the 
music’s inherently reactionary nature makes it a powerful 
vehicle for radical ideas with the right hands on the wheel. 
Nor, as with Rap, should the attempts of the US censorship 
lobby to silence its more extreme manifestations temper 
distaste for its endemic sexism. Nonetheless, if there is a single 
image which sums up Metal’s reflection of a strange and 
twisted world, it is of Rob Halford - soft-spoken, out gay, 
ex-Birmingham theatre apprentice Harley-riding lead singer 
of Metal-demons Judas Priest - defending his craft to an 
American court. On the last day of the 1990 trial in which 

album Stained Class were being blamed for the suicides of two 
disturbed American teenagers, Halford played the court some 
other words he’d found when playing the record backwards. 
Even the deafest of legal ears could not mistake the messages 
therein; “Hey look, Ma, my chair’s broken”, and “I asked her 
for a peppermint”. ■ 


SIX METAL EVANGELISTS 

Geoff Barton. The Godfather of NWOBHM; when the 
movement become too big for Sounds , he gave it the home that 
would also be its grave by founding Kerrang magazine, which 
weekly survives to this day as a landmark in onomatopeic 

Bill Laswell. Not just for producing Motorhead’s Orgasmatron 
but also for his own work with Last Exit, bringing the heaviest 
of Metal’s pleasures to an audience which might otherwise 
have thought itself too good for them. 

Rick Rubin. Shouldn’t be forgiven for Slayer, and must share 
some of the blame for The Cult, but how much less chromed 
and lustrous would prime-time Def Jam, especially The 
Beasties’ Licensed To III, have been without his metallic 
promptings? 

Tipper Gore. The witch-hunting queen of the PMRC cen¬ 
sorship lobby, with a name culled from Ozzie Osbourne’s 
worst nightmare. With enemies like this, who needs friends? 
Lemmy. By heroically taking it upon himself to embody some 
of Metal’s less savoury aspects (among them incipient Toryism 
and a fondness for the novels of Sven Hassell), while at the 
same time remaining a ceaselessly urbane individual whose 

the doubts of many a would-be Metal-head. 

Tommy Vance. Those honeyed tones announcing the coming 
attractions on the Friday Rock Show over a real Greek yoghurt 
of a bass-riff put Mr Vance on as magically close terms with his 
target audience as John Peel (or even Dave Pierce). His 
programme cuts through the dawn of the 80s Radio One like 
an electric carving knife through lard (Ugk - Ed). 
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was a regular Wire columnist for many years. 
We’ve tempted him back for a special occasion. 


play a musical instrument, refuse. Scream. Show no mercy. Or 
be more subtle, offer to match their savings to buy a flute. 

Obviously, this will not work. If they beg for a drum set, all 
bets are off. This is no time for subtlety. Throw a fit. 
Disinherit. Get violent. There will no doubt be talk of 
compromise - piano, for example. Weakening, you’ll imagine 
your progeniture playing Mozart sonatas between hitting the 
law books. But don’t fall for it. It’s a mistake. A no-win 

Either you’ll ruin your credit-rating tooling-up - the piano 
will inevitably give birth to that dreaded space-invader called 
“Keyboards”, which will either be discarded or, worse yet, the 
child gets the bug and the volume gets turned up louder and 
longer. Complain about the noise and you’ll be told you don’t 
understand the young generation. Your beloved rare medieval 
and Dixieland archives will be buried under Bob Marley and 
Eric Clapton reissues. Ask whose generation they belong to and 
you will not get a laugh. 

The movie Spinal Tap was supposed to be a satire but the 
rock world being put-on is already so grotesque that a lot of 
viewers didn’t get the joke. The drummer in the movie speaks 
the operative line when he says that he’s dedicated his life to 
sex, drugs and rock’n’roll but he can do without the rock- 

Hippie culture is coming back. Kids are growing ponytails 
and dreadlocks and wearing Peter Tosh “Legalize it” T-shirts. 


SO YOUR KID WANTS TO BE A MUSICIAN (HELP!) 


When my friend’s teenage son became serious about 
studying the guitar, he said he'd like to do something for his 
old man after he became a rock’n’roll star. What did he want? 
A yacht? A House? Just name it. 

My friend did not hesitate. “I want 15%,” he said. 

The father was in the process of investing $20,000 in a long 
line of “essential” sound processing equipment such as synth¬ 
esizers, drum machines, a mixing table, sequencer and a 
sampler - plus three guitars and a banjo. The kid learned to 
play his butt off at the Berklee College of Music - another 12 
grand - and turned professional. 

Somewhere along the way he started practicing Segovia’s 
Bach transcriptions and complex bebop lines like “Little 
Willie Leaps” on acoustic guitar. The expensive rock hardware 
gathers dust. Not coincidentally, he had a nervous breakdown 
and is currently on a heavy dose of lithium. The father pays the 

“Musician” is a term of approbation rather than a job 
description - something to be earned, like “poet”. When 
anybody other than a police officer asks me what I do I say I’m 
a musician even though I don’t play all that much any more. 
“Writer" sounds like a euphemism for unemployed; everybody 
writes letters. So it’s hard for me to come right out and sound 
like my own father in public, but when your child wants to 


Remembering your own youth, you may be excused for 
freaking out. You’ll try to be convincing explaining that Jimi 
and Jim and Janis would have been even better without the 
drugs. But don’t lose sleep needlessly. It’s cosmetic. As far as I 
can see, except for the occasional spliff - and who am I to 
object to that? - today’s young rockers get high on prudery, 
even with cigarette smoke. 

Your kid will form a band with friends. They will scrape, 
sear and scream every Saturday in your basement or garage for 
months until your hair turns purple and you jump at the 
chance to dig into your pocket still one more time to rent a 
weekly ash-try in Armpit Rehearsal Studios. 

They’ll write songs. Horrors! They aren’t half bad. They 
talk about race relations and stuff. When they give their first 
public performance, you’ll be there cheering. Watching how 
they smile at each other with all that eye-contact, you 
remember how much fun making music can be. They start to 
listen to ZZ Top instead of Led Zeppelin, and then to Robert 
Johnson, to Dire Straits not Kiss, to do their homework to 
Steely Dan and Charlie Parker. It’s getting better all the time. 
Can’t get much worse. 

Oh yes, my friend and his kid, after a $30 gig last Saturday 
night, the young man handed his father a fiver. “Fifteen 
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Only we could do it! 
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To mark our milestone, 
we’ve chosen the 
most significant 
records made in 
the 20th Century - 
in a chart which sets 
down all the finest 
most marvellous and 
most great moments on 
record as they happened. 


MOST IMPORTANT 
RECORDS EVER MADE 


Christian Marclay reviews 'em (hut see 1985) 

This HUNDRED was compiled from the suggestions of Brian Priestley, Brian Morton, Max 
Harrison, David Toop, Greil Marcus, Paul Gilroy, Jon Savage, Simon Reynolds, Mike Fish, 
Steve Lake, Nick Coleman, John Fordham, Francis Davis, Ben Watson, Kenny Mathieson, 
Biba Kopf, Hopey Glass, Ben Thompson, Laura Connelly, Mike Atherton, Stuart Nicholson, 
Andy Hamilton, Louise Gray, Richard Scott, Barry Witherden, Rob Yates, Cat Bass, Richard 
Boon, Tony Herrington, Kodwo Eshun, Chris Parker, Jonathan Romney, Philip Watson, 
David llic, Jack Cooke, Mark Sinker and Richard Cook. 


WISHER & SON 


GRAMOPHONES. 


Music, 
Tuning, and 
Repairing. 


m 


Gilbert 

Gramophones 


Radio Records. 


7, London Road, DERBY. 


1900-30 

VARIOUS ARTISTS 

On The Halls (World Record Club) 

packed at the beginning of the century, and we’re lucky that the 
gramophone caught many of the major performers before cinema and 
“variety” killed the form. Some of those here - Billie Barlow, George 
Lashwood, Marie Lloyd - suggest the last century rather than this 
one, but Billy Williams and Beth Tate look forward to a time of 
modern light entertainers. Some of them go further than merely 
reproducing their stage acts, ad-libbing before the recording horn and 
having fun with a new-fangled medium, and as dusty and puffing as 

you can hear why the singing of popular songs has thrilled people to 


1900-45 

ANTON WEBERN 

Complete Works conducted Pierre Boulez (Sony Classical) 

available as a CD three-disk set: everything Webern ever composed 
conducted by Pierre Boulez with his usual attention to rhythmic 
detail. Along with Arnold Schoenberg and Alban Berg, Webern 
(1883-1945) changed the face of 20th Century music. Dubbed the 
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THE DINWIDDIE COLORED QUARTET 

Early Negro Vocal Quartets Vol 1 (Document) 

Most black or black-influenced instrumental music recorded before 

Gospel, which came together two decades later, and what we know of 
19th-century Minstrel Shows. The revolutionary development, in 
fact, is the mingling of sacred and secular. “Camp Ground” looks 
forward to Louis Jordan with lyrics like "I thought I heard that chicken 
sneeze", “Gabriel's Trumpet” to Ray Charles with “ Who’s that younder 
dressed in red?". Their remaining LP'd track, the 6/8 “Bye-And-Bye”, 
has the acappella group singing responses to a remarkably bluesy solo 
voice. BP 


1910-1913, recorded 1978 

IGOR STRAVINSKY 

The Firebird!Petrushka/The Rite 0/Spring (CBS, Pierre Boulez) 
Stravinsky's three ballets are 20th Century landmarks which were 
ideally suited to the gramophone. Maybe no on-record performance 

Rite Of Spring, but Stravinsky’s inner detail - perhaps best heard in 
the extraordinary layers of Petrushka - might almost have been 
conceived to be created on stereo records, and in Boulez’s personalised 
but brilliantly sharp readings all the pinpoint shocks and incandesc- 

1920-45 

BELA BARTOK 

Bartok At The Piano 1920-45 (Hungaroton) 

There is no reasonable explanation as to how besides being among the 
of ethnomusological research, much teaching, conduct a voluminous 

unforgettable originality. In 1981, his centenary year, Hungaroton 
issued modern recordings of his entire compositional output plus this 
eight-LP collection of his own performances. Mostly Bartok is alone 
and playing his own works, but there are teamings with his wife, 
with Szigeti, and with several singers. No more profoundly musical 
playing that his will be found, anywhere. MH 

1923-33 

BESSIE SMITH 

The World’s Greatest Blues Singer!Any Woman's BlueslEmpty Bed Blues! 
The EmpressINobody’s Blues But Mine (CBS) 

Bessie Smith (1895-1937) recorded 180 songs for Columbia between 
1923 and 1933. Due to her “classic” status they are all still in the 

studio technology and the best in accompanist (Fletcher Henderson, 
James P Johnson): the tracks still sound strong and clear. This is the 
blues as catharsis, draggy, weighted, the most harrowing voice of all. 
That this utterly exhausting emotionalism was a mass music speaks 


1926-30 

JELLY ROLL MORTON 

The Jelly Roll Morton Centennial: His Complete Victor Recordings 
(Bluebird - 5CDs) 



1927-33 

VARIOUS ARTISTS 

Really! The Country Blues (Original Jazz Library) 

narily high-quality bootleg - Tommy Johnson, "Maggie Campbell 
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field Akers, “Cottonfield Blues Pts 1&2" (1929), Son House, “My 
Black Mama Pcs 1&2” (1930), Skip James, "Devil Got My Woman" 

public. That is, it is a relic of white people who set out to discover an 

right-thinking multiculturalist believes there ever was such a place. 


DZIGA VERTOV 

Enthusiasm: Symphony of the Donbas (film with soundtrack) 

Vertov’s Soviet montage classic is one of the world’s finest industrial 
recordings. Celebrating the Don Basin coalminers, it accelerated the 

recordings he would construct into a symphonic alter-narrative to the 
newsreel footage. A true hero of noise, here’s Vertov at its London 

1935-36 

ROBERT JOHNSON 

The Complete Recordings (Columbia) 

If we didn’t have these scratchy etchings it would have been necessary 
for someone to fake them. This is how the blues sound in the root of 
every imagination. Johnson was of an age with several still-surviving 
bluesmen - but his work, preserved from a moment in time in an 
anyway short life, supersedes all the journeymen traces the bulk of the 
recorded blues is every now and then heir to. The sessions had always 




1935-39 

BILLIE HOLIDAY WITH THE TEDDY WILSON 
ORCHESTRA 

The Complete (Affinity, or Columbia) 

These classic recordings, from Billie’s earliest and finest period, were 
made cheaply, using “head” arrangements, for the juke-box market. 

singing is judged. “I’ll Never Be The Same” from 1937 is one of the 



1936-40 

COUNT BASIE 

The Original American Decca Recordings (MCA) 

After nearly ten years in the Midwest, former stride pianist William 
free-thinking individuals such as Buck Clayton, Jo Jones, Herschel 

loosened everyone’s approach and laid the groundwork for bebop. BP 
1939 

MUGGSY SPANIER 

The Great 16 (RCA) 

This summit of Dixieland/Chicagoan/Traditional jazz music helped 

interpretation that it defies handling by anyone else. RC 



1939-42 

DUKE ELLINGTON 

The Blanton-Webster Years (RCA) 
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CHARLIE PARKER 

The Savoy Sessions (Savoy) 

The sides Parker cut for Savoy 


fervour of “Ko i 

glory of Bebop in 
daring, and if the 




music - much of it playing taf 
Dizzy Gillespie — still burns from the 
consistently achieved encapsula- 


1947 and 1952, are perfectly structured, infinitely repeatable little 
gems. Despite such perfection, history went on to show that far from 
‘ :es would take, these were only possible 
>ut Steve Lacy and a 


WOODY HERMAN 

Four Brothers (Columbia) 

“Four Brothers” introduced a 
Chaloff, Zoot Sims and the 1< 


(released only under 
either). It’s free imp 
respect for harmony, 


New from World Circuit 


Bheki 

Mseleku 

Celebration 


The debut album features Mseleku with Marvin 
‘Smitty’ Smith (drums) and Michael Bowie 
(bass), “a trio which stands comparison with 
the biggest on the international 
circuit” (John Fordham, The Guardian) with 
guests Courtney Pine, Steve Williamson, Jean 
Toussaint, Eddie Parker and Thebe Lipere. 
Produced by Russell Herman. 

“A commanding debut. \Ne have a massive 
talent in our midst” (Laura Connelly, Time Out) 

Mseleku / “Smrtty” Smith / Bowie THo 
20th May Queen Elizabeth Hall, London 
22nd May Queen's Hall, Edinburgh 


inhibited by strength of 
tire radical 


i Jean 

1 Toussaint 

What Goes 
* Around 


The debut album features Toussaint with Julian 
Joseph, Bheki Mseleku, Jason Rebello (piano), 
Wayne Batchelor & Alec Dankworth (bass), Mark 
Mondesir&. Clifford Jarvis (drums), Cleveland 
Watkiss (vocals) & Tony Remy 
(guitar). Produced by Jean Toussaint. 

“A shrewd mix from the fleet and 
resourceful ex-Blakey saxophonist. Terrific”. 

(John Fordham ,The Guardian) 
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1950 

OLIVER MESSAIEN 

Turangalila Symphony (RCA Red Seal-Ozawa) 

Part of Messaien’s Tristan and Isolde “trilogy”, Turangalila chal- 

Messiaen’s intellectual conception. Ozawa’s appropriately sumptuous 
1967 recording did not flinch from realising its erotic aspects. 
Inspired programming coupled the voluptuous mysticism of this 
Eastern influenced symphonic extravagance with the asceticism of 

tra and the eerie starkness of traditional Japanese instruments. BWi 


VARIOUS ARTISTS 

Folk Music Of The Mediterranean (Folkways) 

Despite notable exceptions Bartok, Kodaly and Colin McPhee, most 

simple plunder , ripe for expropriation. This 1952 anthology, assem¬ 
bled and sleeve-noted by the good Henry Cowell, is a welcome 

top of Africa and turn the corner at Syria; C & D zip along the south 
of Europe. The collection gives a very good sense of the way in which 


ART TATUM 

covering all his favourite repertoire of standards and originally filling 
15 LPs. These are Tatum’s last word, but only by default: he could 
have continued refining his gargantuan style even further. But, by 
this stage, his artistic control matched his long-standing technical 
gifts in this definitive tour de force. Compared to his tigerish youth, 


ELVIS PRESLEY 

That's All Right (Mama)/Blue Moon Of Kentucky (Sun) 

Sam Phillips’s sale of Elvis’s contract and Sun masters to RCA in 
1955 counts as one of the great missed opportunities of all time. 
Characteristically, Phillips reckoned it was worth it, not having to 
deal with Colonel Tom. With Elvis’s first single, he had discovered 

other. He also had a white boy who sounded like a black boy. Just as 
in Glasgow bars they used to check your religious and footballing 
allegiance by asking what school you went to, Dewey Phillips (no 

prove he was who and what he was said to be. The Arthur "Big Boy” 
Crudup tune “That’s All Right (Mama)’’ was record, in Elvis’s pure, 
breathless tenor and released within the month. It remains one of the 
benchmark performances of popular music, cut raw with no sweeten- 

Black on bass and Scotty Moore on guitar and a polite, slightly 
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Our Rickers Can Move 

Right Quick When Need Be. But That’s Not Too 
Often In Jack Daniel Hollow. 


You see, we pride ourselves on the time we take to make a batch 
of Jack Daniel’s. Every drop is seeped for days through twelve feet of 
hard maple charcoal before aging. 

And this slow Tennessee process, called charcoal mellowing, 
gives our whiskey its rareness and taste. 

Down through the years, we’ve learned that hurrying only 
harms good whiskey. And, so far as we’re concerned, it doesn’t help 
people much either. 


SMOOTH SIPPIN’ TENNESSEE WHISKEY 
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Suitably obsessive lyric, plus a great, mi 
throughout, as electric and threatening 

past, the golden age of Doo-wop; in th 




songs (like “Maybelline" and "School Day”) speak 
spawned in the golden decade 1955-65. 


MILES DAVIS 

Kind Of Blue (Columbia) 

.re of George Ri 


Improvising on scales or modes with limited chord changes su 
that style to perfection. The lack of the dense harmonic digress 
associated with Bop give the music its unhurried, meditative, 
still intense feel, beautifully illustrated in “All Blues” or “So Wh 


BO DIDDLEY 

Go Bo Diddley (Checker) 

concocted something weird and fascinating with his unself-consi 
hybrid of rural blues, African(and Afro-Latin)-isms, urban F 
technological innovation, "longhair" music training and, as they 
“the strength of street knowledge”. This particular album is ha 


>f “The Great Grandfather", c 


KARLHEINZ STOCKHAUSEN 

Gesang der Junglinge/Kontakte (DGG) 


l voice and the rich potential of electronic 
played over five channels, it marked the 
' of the movement and direction of 


I960 

ORNETTE COLEMAN 

Change of the Century (Atlantic) 

Coleman's Atlantic sessions from 1959-61 revealed that the New 
but adaptable too. Ornette sought both to 
celebrate his own R&B roots in a highly 
uring the period (not unreasonably compared 
and Bird’s 40s quinte 


including “Una Muy Bonita” and the bluesy folksines 


1961 

GIL EVANS 

Out Of The Cool (Impulse) 

Gil Evans’s short-lived band of 1961 was arguably the most 
perfectly-balanced he ever led. Fifteen pieces, brass-heavy but light¬ 
ened by woodwind and driven by two great percussionists, it enabled 
the detail of the leader’s writing to emerge with a pure mix of clarity, 
subtlety and sheer power. The long “La Nevada” is the out-and-out 
tour-de-force, with its contrasting solos, vast dynamic range and 
snarling finale, but perhaps the real masterpiece is Evans’ reworking 
of Kurt Weill’s "Bilbao Song”, langurously displaced from the 
original foxtrot rhythms into a slow drama of suspense. But then 


BILL EVANS 

The Village Vanguard Sessions!Move j 

time they were recorded in 1961, 1 
hallmark of his playing were cluster 
seemed suspended in the air, and t 
playing, framing chords just long 
voicings. Simultaneously his trio 

rhythmic conception; they suggested a three way conversation over a 
pulse implied rather than stated. These recordings would be signifi- 

the revolutionary approach to the jazz rhythm section. That both 


OLIVER NELSON 


he Vanguard (Milestone) 

re moving towards a new 








BOOKER T & THE MG’S 

Green Onions (Stax) 

this may have seemed like just another R&B instrumental, but 
organist Booker T Jones’s simple four-to-the-bar chord progression 
stood the test of time to become one of the few Great Riffs. Soon 
copied by The Dartells (“Hot Pastrami”), Sonny Boy Williamson 
(“Help Me”) and approximated by John Lee Hooker (“Onions”), its 
appeal was timeless enough for it to hit Britain’s top ten in 1980. It 
was the first flowering of the chunky laid-back but funky Stax sound 


ess, immaculately-timed guitar of Steve Cropper. 


MA 


CHARLES MINGUS 

The Black Saint And The Sinner Lady (Impulse) 

“The New Wave of Folk [sic] is on Impulse!” Mingus’s m 
was marketed by ABC-Paramount as "Ethnic Folk-Dance 

music as its turbulent creator might have liked. Black 
pivotal work in Black American music. Whatever anyone i 

well: the first “jazz” record to employ overdubbing; th 
include an imprimatur by the artist’s psychiatrist. 

Mariano’s tacked-on solos are superadded in another sen; 


LAMONTE YOUNG 

Sunday Morning Blues 

As Young wrote in his “Composition 1961”: Draw a straight line and 

sine wave drones, experienced without any meditation: viz his 1989 
installation at the Dia Art Foundation. This recording, with Young 
(soprano sax), Marian Zazeela (voice), John Cale (violin), Tony 
Conrad (viola), Angus McLise (drums) is the square root of the Velvet 
Underground, most of the music on the Land label, and much more 

should be far more widely heard. JS 


EZZ RECO & THE LAUNCHERS 

King Of Kings (Columbia) 

previously, “King Of Kings” was not in itself an exceptional record. 

pierced the nation’s eardrums with “My Boy Lollipop”, it was the first 
ska tune to gain radio and TV exposure in this country, despite the 
fact that low-profile indie labels like Melodise, Island and Starlite had 
been issuing dozens of such discs per month for three years. From this 




THE KINGSMEN 

Louie Louie (Scepter/Wand/Forever) 

index of the book places the Kingsmen between Kierkegaard, Soren 
and the Kingston Trio. The debate was revived last year in the movie 
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g the most eloquent, because the most single-minded - pop 
ssay in limitation as the source of possibility. The singer conn 
i soon, the drums clatter in desperation, t‘ “ ' 


ERIC DOLPHY 

Out To Lunch 

Nominated for The Wire's top 50 rhythms in April, and once voted 
Wire reader's top jazz album of all time; it’s maybe fair to ask what 
the legacy of Out To Lunch has actually been. Its place in Blue Note’s 

Hutcherson and Tony Williams on the 1985 One Night With ... but 
otherwise only Oliver Lake has made any serious and extended effort 
to re-examine the compositions , open-ended and underexploited as they 
he album so compelling. Dolphy has 






Lunch”, “Straight Up and Down" at 

render” are among the finest original melodic conceptions in modern 
iazz; their independence from that magnificent rhythm described by 
Richard Cook is somehow exactly the point and it would be a shame if 
ill the revisionist emphasis suddenly shifted to Messrs Hutcherson, 


VARIOUS ARTISTS 

A Collection Of 16 Tamla Mo 
Pop albums before Dylan w< 




it perfectly orchestrated 


66 - with Dylan, Them, The Yardbirds, The Troggs, Elvis, The 
Animals, The Who, The Byrds, The Righteous Brothers, The 
Stones, The Supremes and Jim Reeves all bickering their way into the 
Top Ten - it makes more sense to focus on this minor Kinks hit. Not 
Ray Davies’ usual semi-jaunty precision of character-vignette, but the 

the future is. 



others could follow. Although i 
hard-fought artistic and busine: 


>1 he subsequently exerted over 
,er Nol.noOtis Redding, Sly 
n, Prince, Public Enemy, Soul 


BOB DYLAN 

Highway 61 Revisited (Columbia) 

On the sleeve: Dylan in a purple shirt, b 
torso. A friend bought the albu 


song, and you might break your head off for shaking it 
1960s-70s 

ALEGRE ALL-STARS 

They Don’t Make ’Em Like Us Anymore (Alegre) 
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awe-inspiring monumental ism. Detached from their contemporary 

the megalithic priapism of “Black Dog”, the slow-mo boogie 
avalanche of “When The Levee Breaks”. But Zep were more than just 

metal) and “Four Sticks” (a locked groove of voodoo-boogie) sound 
unlike anything recorded before or since. Perhaps because of this, er, 
eclectic experimentalism, Led Zep actually didn’t have that much 

fusion-metal and Jane’s Addiction’s funked-up deluges of grandeur. 


1971-4 

PHILIP GLASS 

recorded 1989) 

1 usic With Changing Parts, In 
\n Fifths. Written between 
' three years ago, Twelve Parts 
actical thesis on rhythm and 
a relatively late arrival) that described more 
than an individual style. The style of the work - five hours - is, by 
most standards large (not La Monte Young’s: the Dreamhouse projects 

monumental treatise on rhythm, Drumming. As a composition 
leading to an understanding of Glass alone, Twelve Parts is fun¬ 
damental; as a key to reading subsequent developments in both 
classical and electronic (pop-ish) music, it is a sine qua non. LG 

1972 

RAVI SHANKAR & ALI AKBAR KHAN 

In Concert 1972 (Apple) 

In an enlightened future this extraordinary recital of Indian classical 

nied by the enormously sensitive tabla player Alla Rakha, the masters 
of the sitar and the sarod pay tribute to their just-deceased guru Ustad 
Allaudin Khan, and the entire performance resonates with an 


usical fucking session that dares to include all the worry s 
om seduction double-talk to post-coital ash-raking, via the e> 
al value of cuddling and the certainty of death. Gloomy? You, 

ke a chalice. The title-track, incidentally, includes the bes 
ind-claps in recorded history. 




i rock world 




of Dan’s 

» Walter Becker and Donald Fagt 


azz FM and 


JONI MITCHELL 

Ladies^ Of The Canyon (Reprise) 


Id make Joni Mitchell on 
“ ' 7 Os, 80s an ’ * 


Dn to featuring the angelic, near-perfect clarity of Joni 
voice, Ladies Of The Canyon is an album of eloquent 


STEVIE WONDER 

Innervisions (Tamla Motown) 

dispute that Innervisions is his classic. Inherently tuneful tracks not 
only groove like crazy but are steeped with not-quite-naive social 
statements - “Living In The City” the prime example - that make it 
all the more moving. Introspective, melancholy, sassy and uplifting. 


MARVIN GAYE 

Let’s Get It On (Motown 
You're not supposed to 


ctlfrom 


rst Psychedelic Era 1965-1968 


Such was the state of the wannabe nation in those days. Young white 
America - deeply if incoherently aware of the bankruptcy of the 
culture and moral order it was expected to inherit - preferred to 

success of 64-66 (as noted above). Lenny Kaye, future guitarist for 
Patti Smith, put this together in 1972, rock’s first ought-is-not-is 
stab for a “truer” history than the one we all got. It featured 20 chart 

loves, Mouse, The Barbarians etc - on the grounds that they’d have 
invented this sound if the UK hadn’t got there first. Would the world 
have been different if The Cryan Shames - rather than The Beatles - 
had held down the top five places in the US Billboard chart < 




in April 


BOB MARLEY 


HG 
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FORTHCOMING 
— RELEASES — 
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^UNSUNG 

heroes 

Even after 99 issues, there’s 
still many a great musician 
— or movement, or moment, 
or idea — that we haven’t 
covered as we should. So 
here’s a round-up of some 
of the things which 
merit a belated cheer. 


John Tchicai and his art: 1966 


U 


N 


JOHN TCHICAI 


DERSUNG. j 

triumphs 


John Tchicai, born in Copenhagen to a Danish mother and 
Zairean father, was the only major non-American figure in the 
first wave of the free jazz revolution. After a conventional 
musical education and apprenticeship, his outlook was 
changed when he encountered Albert Ayler in Copenhagen, 
and he did not have to wait too long before he could get 
involved in a major interchange of ideas with other partici¬ 
pants in the avant garde. 

Tchicai led his own band at the 1962 World Youth Jazz 
Festival in Helsinki, where he met Archie Shepp and Bill 
Dixon. They encouraged him to move to New York where he 
joined their Sextet. In 1963 the three of them formed the New 
York Contemporary Five. Tchicai took the band to Scandina¬ 
via, with Don Cherry replacing Dixon then, back in the US, 
he and Roswell Rudd co-founded the New York Art Quartet. 
There was a certain feeling of formality underlying the work of 
these groups and Tchicai’s own playing had a sense of cool 
precision. 

He continued to impress the prime movers of the scene. 
Dixon invited him to become a charter member of the Jazz 
Composers Guild and the Jazz Composers Orchestra. As a 
result of jamming with John Coltrane’s group in New York 
City he was asked to take part in Coltrane’s controversial 1965 
album Ascension. Again, his contributions had a detachment 
about them, introducing a note of restraint, but this relative 
lack of passion is not that of someone who cannot feel or 
express emotion: rather he sounds like a man who feels so 
deeply about an issue that he quietly and doggedly puts his 


own point of view until those vociferous disputants with more 
superficial beliefs move on. 

In 1966 he returned to Europe, where he played in a 
number of contexts, including Cadentia Nova Danica, an 
extremely impressive nine-piece band which grew to 26 pieces 


forming the rock band Burning Red Ivanhoe. In Autumn 
1968 CND toured Europe with magical, ceremonial mixed- 
media performances. One of these, a stunning, majestic, 
hypnotic ritual taped in Aarhus, was released on a long- 
depleted Polydor album. In the 70s and early 80s he suffered a 
public eclipse, though he was making fine music with Johnny 
Dyani, the Strange Brothers and others, including De Zes 
Winden, an all-sax group. He made a rare visit to London in 
December 1976, playing with a John Stevens band, but 
submerged himself in the group with such self-effacement that 
the gig gave little indication of what he was capable of. 

A highly individual, architectural improviser, he was an 
angularly lyrical altoist with a rich tone, and he sounds equally 
distinctive since moving over to tenor in 1983. He also plays 
soprano sax and bass clarinet and has essayed the occasional 
vocal. Much of his recorded work is hard to find but Put Up 
The Fight (1987), Tim’s Message (1987), and Clinch (1991) are 
all readily available and show him on excellent form. 
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iis idols 



the spirit of the work. It still stands proud even as h 


KAIKHOSRU SHAPURJI SORABJI 


Sorabji has been a disturbing presence on the fringes of 20th 
century music ever since the 1920s. Born in Chingford (!) a 
hundred years ago this August, he had a Parsi father, a 
Spanish-Sicilian mother, and his mixed parentage was doubt- 

exuberant luxuriance, this is shaped by an essentially Oriental 
mentality but in terms of European instruments, above all the 

Early influences were Debussy, Scriabin, Busoni, Szyma¬ 
nowski, yet these were obliterated by the explosive develop¬ 
ment of Sorabji’s powers during the 1920s. Among his earliest 

Irae” (1923-6) and Organ Symphony No.l (1923^1). These 
were followed in rapid succession by enormous works for 

continued across the decades almost until Sorabji’s death in 


A pianist of phenomenal abilities in earlier years, he gave 

1920-36 in London, Paris, Vienna, Bombay. The most 
notable of these occasions was probably his 1930 premiere in 
Glasgow of the 12-movement “Opus Clavicebalisticum,” most 

with notes. But Sorabji found concert life uncongenial and 
considered his music unsuitable for public performance under 
conditions then prevailing. Remembering such pieces as the 
‘Jami’ Symphony, whose score runs to almost 1000 pages, or 
the Symphonic Variations for piano, which takes an estimated 

disastrous attempts at performances by others, so he decided 
there were to be no more public hearings of his music without 

suspects, rarely asked for - but in the 1970s there was a 
change. He began to allow very few pianists, such as Michael 
Habermann in America and Yonty Solomon in Britain, to play 
some of his smaller early works. In 1977 Sorabji appeared on 
TV, and though he displayed an engagingly ironic personal 
manner, he seemed unable to explain this abrupt shift in 
attitude. Very slowly, however, a little of his music emerged. 

performance of “Opus Clavicembalisticum” in 1988. This 


quarter-hours score was recorded before Ogdon’s death in 1989 
(Altarus AIRCD9075 - four CDs). Nearly as monumental is 
the recording by Kevin Bowyer, an executant hardly less 
amazing than Ogdon, of Organ Symphony No. 1 (Continuum 
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CCD1001/2 - two CDs). 

There is also Marc-Andre Hamelin’s account of Piano Sonata 
No. 1 (Altarus AIRCD9050). After Sorabji played this last to 

“tropical ornamentation, luxuriant foliage” broke through “to 
a zenith which is no longer European.” We must hope the 
discovery of this non-European music, chiefly composed for 


JOSEF K 

If BRiT-punk had two mythic capitals, London and Manches¬ 
ter, then post-punk was responsible for the disenchantment of 
believers in both myths. For a short moment (1979 to 1982) it 
seemed to open up new routes and centres of prestige. 
Sheffield, Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Edingburgh become 
legendary cities in their own right, not merely points of 
departure for London. The very act of setting up a label (Zoo, 
Factory, Fast Product, Postcard, Rough Trade), was at once 
confessional and corporate, “sincere” and “disguised”. Like the 

the sightline of the metropolitan gaze in a gesture that was 
simultaneously defiant, inferior and superior, and improvised in 
the moment. Often these labels were thought amateurish, but 

the ambition of a tiny label like Postcard calling itself “The 
Sound of Young Scotland”. For Londoners, these indies felt 
just like imports, their identity was that strong, that exotic. If 
I choose Postcard rather than Factory as an example of the best 
of that network, it’s because Scotland was always somehow 
outside the punk orbit. As manifestoes, the Scottish disturb¬ 
ances didn’t or couldn’t travel. Postcard learnt from the 

Playing their press, Orange Juice announced themselves as 
an unstable admixture of “Promises” and Chic’s “I Want Your 
Love”. Aztec Camera were to be the Buffalo Springfield 
reincarnated, the Go-Betweens the new Velvet Underground. 
A fragile white masculinity was created here (one that would 
have a crucial influence on Creation Records, the C86- 
generation “shambling” bands early- to mid-Primal Scream 
and The Thame Valley bands of 90 and 92). If I choose Josef K 
rather than any of the other Postcard group to focus on, it is 
because Josef K played their autonomy to its limit, behaved as 
if they wanted nothing more than an audience of four people. 
They were the only group not to transfer to a major label, not 
to loose their restricted force in a series of diminishing 
compromises. “The Missionary”, their final exacting, exhilar¬ 
ating single showed their tragic force at its highest peak. 
Serried ranks of guitar, droning, circling in a hovering blur of 
joyous apprehension, this song spoke to a happy desire to 
rethink all the codes of social relations. Josef K were joyous 


knowledge, gay science, “le Gai Savoir”, the Godard film 

you, made demands of you, so their sound listened to you. 
They only made a few singles; “Sorry For Laughing”, “Chance 
Meeting”, “Its Kinda Funny”, the last sung in a monotone, 
utterly serious, utterly hilarious, the lead vocalist Paul Haig 

was so exciting. It didn’t last. Their debut The Only Fun In 
(Kitchenware Records, The Wedding Present) was awful. 

YMA SUMAC 


The last time anyone mentioned Yma Sumac was in Vanessa 
Paradis’s “Joe Le Taxi”, a breathy slice of paedo-pop that 
name-checked half-a-dozen other 50s bygones. When the 
single was released, Sumac had just re-emerged, doing a 
residency in New York nearly 25 years after her retirement. 
The famous curves had blurred a bit or gone sharp in all the 
places you don’t want sharp. So had the voice. The fabled five 
octaves - to you, guv, four-and-a-half - had narrowed down 
and the pitches, once held true on lungfuls of high Andean air, 
weren’t quite dead centre. But the lady still had unmistakable 
presence at nearly 60 and there was a brief flurry of interest in a 
series of Capitol reissues of Sumac albums. 

The best of these were the first two, the ten-inch Voice of the 
Xtabay and Inca Taqui (subsequently re-released as a single 
LP). These featured the original compositions of her husband, 
arranger, conductor and manager (and, the signs all read, 
Svengali) Moises Vivanco, who was introduced as an authority 
on Incan music and who claimed to be basing his work on 

questionable, but there’s no doubt that his songs, a mixture of 
gentle pastoral and slightly pervy Inca ritual, hit a nerve in 
post-war America. Sumac’s performances at the Hollywood 
Bowl and at Carnegie Hall were total smashes. 

Some work had gone into building up her “legend”, a term 
which the CIA were currently giving a more sinister connota¬ 
tion. According to the cover of The Voice of the Xtabay , “Born 
high in the Peruvian Andes, a descendant of the last of the 
Incan kings, Yma Sumac spent her childhood literally ‘talking’ 
with the birds, the beasts, the winds, the sounds of life and 
nature surrounding the little village of Ichocan.” She was, 
allegedly, born Zoila Imperatriz Charrari Sumac del Castillo, 

comes from Saturn. There were, of course, cynics who said she 
was really Amy Camus and just off the banana boat, but even 
they had to deal with that extraordinary fluting voice and a 
figure that neared six feet in heels. 

The best of the songs - the folksy “K’arawi”, the tour-de¬ 
force earthquake piece “Tumpa”, the chant of the Chosen 
Maidens of the Sun-God "Accla Taqui”, the dodgy “blood 
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Unsung, Undersung 


Euphoniums, mellophones, tubas all found a home in his 
massed ranks, giving the band an in-person oomph that 
audiences found irresistible. 

The enlarged pallette provided his arrangers with a field 
day, and the best responded with imagination, flair and 
inspiration: Bill Russo, Bill Holman, Shorty Rogers and Gerry 
Mulligan do some of their best work for Kenton on albums 
like Sketches On Standards , Portraits On Standards and New 
Concepts Of Artistry In Rhythm which (mostly) stand-up today as 
fresh and vital big band jazz. 

Add to this albums like Cuban Fire , Adventures In Jazz , 
Adventures In Blue , West Side Story and Artistry In Jazz and you 
can see the extent the once mighty has fallen. But Kenton’s 
contribution does not stop there; in a way he left the jazz world 
something more profound. In 1959 he established the first of 

universities. Gradually, through his powerful influence as a 
music educator, the concept of the Stage Band became 
institutionalised in the American Education system. Through 

jazz through their High School or College Stand Band. And 

cian on the scene today has come through the Stage Band 
system. And that’s the way Kenton intended it. 


DOCUMENTARY RECORDS 


With the advent of the digital sampler and its operator, the 
human audio sponge (DJ/record producer), documentary re¬ 
cords have become highly regarded food supplements in the 
daily diet of music professionals: how to incorporate The 
Exciting Sounds of Grand Prize or “Gang Fight” from Street and 
Gangland Rhythms Beats and Improvisations of Six Boys in Trouble 
into that virtual mix? 

Published music becomes less and less a record (performance 
captured in real time) and more a process of layering, revision, 
recycling, shifting perception. When the idea of recording was 



sound world, unbounded by profit oriented categorisations of 
music and dismissive of the niche marketing approach typified 
by the selling of so-called Race Records to the African- 

LPs such as Sounds of the Junkyard, Sounds of Medicine - 
Operation and Stethoscope Sounds, Voices of the Satellites, Urban 

tions with dolphins, unknown sounds collected from 2000 
fathoms down in the Pacific Ocean and even a whole album of 


speech produced without the aid of a larynx, all floated at the 
edges of ethnomusicology and bioacoustic documentation. 

They also redefined the outer limits of the audio spectrum, 
the boundaries of the pleasure principle. Who, other than an 
auto-surgeon, would find entertainment in a track entitled 
“Sounds of the Bowels - A Normal Hungry Man Smoking a 
Cigarette Before Dinner” or a whole LP side of conversations 
conducted during an operation on a small boy with a cyst on 
his neck? Beyond scientism and the liberal education of the 
great masses lay voyeurism, the fascination of the unknown, 


KIP HANRAHAN 


middle 1980s. g Hal Wilner’s audio theme-parks - lavish 
compilations of a single composer’s work reinterpreted by a 
variety of disparate souls - were making their mark, whilst 
Bill Laswell’s early attempts at engineering collision courses 
between funksters and free players in high group Material 
wowed the critics and led to all kinds knocking at his door for 

neither man’s work has charged the debate quite like the 
earlier, unacknowledged pioneering of Kip Hanrahan. 

Wilner’s projects are often comic and quirky, with musi¬ 
cians performing material they are not known for, or that 
familiar with. Hanrahan’s are contrastingly dark, brooding, 
sometimes uncomfortable affairs which set an ever greater 
challenge to his players. Picking and mixing from far-flung 
musical pastures, he configures genre-busting ensembles, 
taxing even the most ambitious of palates and denying his 
accomplices the simple comforts of familiarity. Many have 
made return dates with Hanrahan (Jack Bruce, David Murray, 
Steve Swallow, Milton Cardona, Arto Lindsay, Carmen Lundy 

together outside of his projects. 

To band Wilner.Laswell and Hanrahan together denies their 
marked differences in approach, but the criticism levelled at 
producer-auteurs is one and the same: that they essentially 
fashion their “talent” on the backs of the talented. That said, 
it’s Hanrahan who has been targeted for most of this type of 
critical sniperfire. 

Coup De Tete , Hanrahan's debut album, made in 1979-80, 
marked an ambitious (if musically wanting) beginning, with a 
cast drawn from the various musical communities around New 
York city: bringing Latin American ex-pats, harmolodic 
practitioners, post-boppers, No Wave rockers and figures from 
the Downtown improv community together for the first time, 
an attempt at cutting through what the sleeve note calls “the 
snob zoning of easy stylization”. “Names” queued around the 
block (including Laswell, who consequently used some of the 
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TEDDY REIG 

Teddy Reig made a lot of records. Not that he was named on 
the best of them — not until long after the event anyway - but 

except occasionally and later. He was a hustler, a fixer, a 
putter-together of dates, places and people, allegedly at times 


individualist who knew too much about music and musicians 
and how it used to be done. Reig’s health was failing, and after 
about 1970 he worked little until his death in 1984. 

In the end, when the Parker Savoy’s were released in their 
entirety (at least the financially canny Lubinsky had held on to 
the rejected takes) Reig did finally make an appearance on 
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orchestra. It was probably the (appropriately) underrated 
multi-instrumentalist Adrian Rollini who first introduced it 

other popular instruments the bass sax, goofus and hot 
fountain pen. The dance-band associations led Alban Berg to 
use the instrument in his opera Lulu in 1934, but it has rarely 
been centre stage in the classical world (the most notable 
exception came with Boulez’s Le Marteau Sam Maitre). 

Lionel Hampton, who started out as a drummer, switched 
to a crisp, percussive styles on vibes, bringing the instrument 
recognition with the classic Benny Goodman small groups of 
the 30s, and later with his own big band. But the greatest 
swing soloist on metal bars persisted with xylophone, and 
played vibratoless on the more modern instrument. That was 
Kenneth Norville - known in the jazz world as Red Norvo - 

count on xylophone, and transferred it to vibes when he took 
them up in the 40s. The Red Norvo Trio of the early 50s, with 
Charles Mingus and Tal Farlow, is one of the finest and (dare I 

become a mainstay of "chamber jazz” from the 1950s onwards. 
“Bags” may have had more blowing freedom in other contexts, 

Blue Note recordings of the late 40s; but it was with the MJQ 
that Milt Jackson made his name as the most popular modern 
vibist, playing with slow vibrato and soft mallets. Teddy 
Charles, Terry Gibbs and Victor Feldman pursued the bop 
message, while Bobby Hutcherson developed a post-bop style 
and played on the finest album to feature the vibraphone - Eric 
Dolphy’s Out To Lunch of 1964. But Dolphy died later that 


(pun intended) message remaining curiously unabsorbed. 

Gary Burton, a contemporary of Bobby Hutcherson, 
achieved new levels of virtuosity (if not always profundity) on 
the instrument. His ingenious method of “bending” pitches - 
by briefly holding a hard-headed beater at the nodal point of 
the bar while striking with the other beater - created a new 
vibraphone sound. Walt Dickerson, Jay Hoggard and Gunter 
Hampel have pushed frontiers stylistically; but the instrument 



ALEXANDER SKIP’ SPENCE: 

OAR 

of his throat. “Uh uhh Diana: tears fall like rain; uh uhh 
Diana, I am in pain.” The minimal, acoustic backing is so 
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Clarion Fracture Zone 

Blue Shift 

' I’ll play this record a lot..." (Jazz FM Magazine) 
Best Australian Jazz Album 1990 

Tourdates 

24.05. South Hill Park,Bracknell 
29. & 30.05. WOMAD, 

Morecombe Bay 
31.05. Albert Inn, Bristol 
02. & 03.06. Glasgow,Scotland 
04.06. Band-On-The-Wall, 
Manchester 

05.06. Den Bosch, Netherlands 
16.06. Club Unterfahrt, 

Munchen, Germany 
17.06. Jazz Cafe, London 
19. & 20.06. Bern, Switzerland 


Line-up: Sandy Evans (tenor/sopransax) - Tony 
Gorman (alto/tenorsax, clarinet) - Alister Spence 
(piano/synth) - Lloyd Swanton (bass) - Tony 
Buck (drums) 


[~Curious about our program? 

I Fill out the coupon and get a catalog lor free: 

j Street: _ 

Zip code/PInce: 


veraBra music group, P.O.Box 27 01 26, D-5000 Cologne 1, Germany 
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The man with 
that sound is 
back with his 
best in years — 
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THOMAS BERNHARD 
Translated from the German 
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& with an Afterword by 
Mark Anderson 






it’s what they said, 
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Unsung, undersung continued from page 63 

tentative as to be on the point of breaking down. “This is my 
heartbeat”, the singer exhales, as the rhythm expires. There 
are few moments as direct or as vulnerable. 

The 60s are now apotheosised as the 6T’s: a stock series of 
postures, readymades for advertising and the easy nostalgia of 
today’s third-rate guitar groups. What is omitted from these 
accounts of a golden age is the all-pervasive loss that is at the 
heart of most 60s music - in the case of white rock, a loss and a 
distance only compounded by drugs and the ill-explored 
wastes of first-time pop stardom. There were no limits then: as 

going to travel in this bubble right out to the end of the 
stratosphere. ” 

Oar is what happens when the bubble bursts. A founder 
member of San Francisco rock band Moby Grape, Spence had 
written the two most chaotic songs to come out of the whole 
San Franciscan moment, “Omaha” and “Indifference": real car 
smashes the pair of them, with call/response vocals, full-blown 
psych guitars, and impossibly (for them) fast tempi. With 
1968’s “Seeing”, Spence hits the wall: “Save me!” he shrieks, 
just before the final organ note slams the song shut with all the 
finality of a coffin lid. 

Recorded in Nashville just after some personal extremity in 
New York, Oar is nothing if not tentative. A completely solo 
effort (Spence overdubbed guitars, bass and drums and sound 
effects) the album cover psycho-pop (“Little Hands"), C&W 
(“Weighted Down”), surreal ditties (“Lawrence from Euphor- 

the time, Spence sounds hardly present. 

1 bought the record 22 years ago because Greil Marcus said 
nice things about it in Rolling Stone : it’s stayed with me ever 
since. Now that people pay me to think about these things, I 

wider context, that in their ghostly space you can hear the 
demise of the counterculture, that in its diversity. Oar is eerily 
preminiscent of then future pop trends, but, fun though these 
speculations might be, they are not why I want to write about 
the record. 

I still love Oar because it’s pop, at once sublime and stupid 
(just listen to the guitar solo in “War In Peace", which 
switches from transcendence to an inept approximation of the 
“Sunshine of Your Love” riff in a matter of seconds); because it 
is at once elusive and direct, an irresolvable and therefore 
engulfing paradox; because it c 
because, despite 22 y 
Vivien from Oblivion. 

(“Oar”, recorded Dec 1968; released Columbia US and Be¬ 
nelux 1969; CD-release EDSEL 1988 


PAUL CHAMBERS 

Suddenly Paul Chambers is everywhere, including the ci: 


ma. The opening sequence of Almodovar’s High Heels hits you 
in the face with “Solea” from Sketches Of Spain. “Solea” is 
quintessential Miles, of course, and the catchy riff by Gil 
Evans; but it’s also the percussion section of Jimmy Cobb and 
Elvin Jones, and it’s that storming six-to-the-bar underpin¬ 
ning from Paul Chambers. 

Even the new film by - pardon the expression — Barbra 
Streisand features him. Prince Of Tides has a restaurant 
sequence (paralleling the Bill Evans scene in Fatal Attraction ?) 
with Red Garland playing “The Very Thought Of You” and 
suddenly, between phrases of dialogue, there’s an unmistak¬ 
able fill by Chambers. And now on record: just when you’d 
think all the unissued material from the 1950s had been 
exhumed, here comes an out-take duet by Art Blakey and 
Chambers, featuring the latter’s Hank Mobleyesque bass-lines 
on “I’ve Got My Love To Keep Me Warm” (from Blue Berlin 
(Blue Note)). 

Although dead for 23 years already, he always has been 
everywhere. Anyone with a representative collection of 1955— 
65 music has him all over the place, and inevitability soon 
makes people invisible. But not inaudible, thank God, and 
from the 15 albums he made with Miles onwards (not 
counting bootlegs) the bassist’s contribution is always clearly 
heard. In a sense he was made for Rudy Van Gelder, who 
surfaced at the same time. Or vice versa. 

It’s his rhythm-section playing that counts — take that as a 
word-play, if you wish. His other great partnership was with 
the wonderful Philly Joe Jones, the drummer’s fire perfectly 
complementing Paul’s drive. They spurred each other on and 
kept each other in check. When it was, say, Art Taylor on 
drums the bassist was often unable to stop him speeding up 
while, with Jimmy Cobb, anything they played tended to slow 
down. The fact that you don’t even notice is perhaps the best 
tribute of all to Chambers’s delightfully supple feel and 
springy sound. 

He came into the world on Mingus’s birthday (his thir¬ 
teenth) and, though the time-feel is somewhat different, the 
sound has similarities. It defines 50s bass work, all wire 
strings and no amplifier, mellow but capable of cutting 
through the increasing volume of 50s drummers. Quite 
different from the Jimmy Blanton/Ray Brown sound which 
preceded it, and different from the thin Scott LaFaro sound 
that developed it, it remains unsurpassed (indeed, unequalled 
so far) for the playing of hard bop. 

Chambers “arrived” on a 1954 Paul Quinichette record, 
aged 19 (a reminder that yoof jazz didn’t start with Wynton). 

voluminous New York recording work was for jazz producers 
and for jazz prices; unlike successors such as Ron Carter or 
Richard Davis, he never worked for the big session contrac¬ 
tors. Yet those literally hundreds of jazz albums which are his 
legacy should remined us how irreplaceable he was then, and 
remains now. Brian Priestley 
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ACROSS 

1. Singer Simon holds competent composer (5,4) 

7. Bird, partner to 1 across (7) 

12. Rich sideman, full of enthusiasm (5) 

14. Georgie immersed in Paul Desmond (4) 

15. Hill? A direction, drummer Martin (6) 

18. Course leader Scott ran most badly (7) 

21. Scottish port contains the French Albert and Donald (5) 

23. Musical King (6) 

24. Note three points on guitarist (6) 

25. Size of Patton and Catlett (3) 

26. Initially Apple Isle composer (5) 

27. Island album (9) 

30. Geraldo’s first woman singer? (3) 

33. Dynasty percussionist from Zaandam (3) 

34. Overcome familiar phrase (4) 

35. Helpful band feature (12) 

37. Cool baritonist’s tune (4) 

38. Will Ayler be hiding old ballad? (3) 

40. Compiler Massey inflamed with admiration for Eddie 
Burns tune (1,4,2,4) 


Compiled by 
Chris Parker 


Trane’s giant band featuring 108 (5) 

Kind of Mitchell (4) 

Clubowner makes awful din (3) 
hired (5) 

Buffalo tenorman among sidemen Zappa 
Exhibit New Orleands street festivity (6) 
Blowing US guitarist (4) 

Alliance bold as love (4) 

River-bed crossing for arranger David (7) 
Exotica, unissued Parkers? (4,5) 

Private City gent a knighted person, we 
hear (6) 

Old duchy, source of 61? (5) 

Enjoyable excursion provided by Alphonse 
Picou tingler (6) 

69. Skill, vim for each altoman (3,6) 

Stan tears me badly (7) 

Assenting spiritual ending (4) 

Change in real Terry Gibbs (5) 

Singer hids Redman’s clarinettist (4) 

Cloth made by an artist holding Dexter Gordon album 

(6) 

Sounds like a more presentable O’Day (5) 

Sign of agreement from backward 50 (3) 

Wild trumpet sound for Madonna mentor Steve (4) 
Swing trombonist from Lebanese port - Oriental (5) 
Old-fashioned lover after account company for emigre 
brassman (4,7) 

Low mixed-up label (3) 

Shelter south Canadian writer (4) 

Groups - for the advancement of creative musicians? 

(12) 

Roman quartet precedes an ironophone player, Sotnikov 
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100 


About ten rails jumbled up Bigard’s and Bechet’s 
instruments (9) 

102. Good French go with brass and piano in Rugolo’s 
chorale (5) 

104. Before Bird’s daughter, we hear (3) 

106. Queen after Screamin’ Jay’s label for Stanley Matthews 

... ( 6 ) 

108. . . .and acquiring bread for Garner (6) 

109. Canadian pianist for the moment? (5) 

brothers (7) 

112. Vesala sideman in a pat reversal (6) 

114. Catch sight of New York venue after five (4) 

116. Crazy hens pet Leonard’s lyricist (7) 

117. Removes clothes from additives after confusing 2 suns 
(9) 

DOWN 

1. Composer McCann, in middle of entrancing America 

(7.6) 

2. Another Mitchell, like 47 (3) 

3. Trombone man, non-90 President (3,7) 

4. Vital label (9) 

5. Senior embraces US jazz circuit, leading to model 
Lytteltonian (7) 

6. Riley holds a name for Hawk (4) 

7. Tommy and Barbara’s pianist son sounds close-cropped 

8. Drily ironic, maybe 90 (3) 

9. Kurt, Michael, Mona, Svend or Ture? (6) 

10. Freddie is expectant (5) 

11. Excitement from Lewis, Hemingway and Davis plus 
Midge (9) 

13. Goose encountered one of Bechet’s first European fans 

16. Steal Ed Jones’s old bassist (3) 

17. Pianist Gerry familiarly has head covered (3) 

20. Guys 50 without last and first (3) 

22. Prince sounds like flagellant (5) 

28. Shout for Massey and learner (4) 

29. Perfect slide A1 Grey conceals (5) 

31. Singer from the Spanish Californian city (4) 

32. Odd pen, perk for 1 down’s ’bone man (7) 

36. Keep vibes a Venuti solo provides (4) 

39. Casey to perform nothing without capital’s drummer 

(4.6) 

41. Deceive second-class fellow David, the reedsman (7) 

42. Present writer was ignorant of Howlin’ Wolf song 
(1,5,4) 

43. Drummer round backward farm animal (4) 

44. Finish the happy UK big band (3) 

45. Pound after South African trumpeter (3) 


46. Singing Marquis? (4) 

48. Back number in universal Chicago theatre (5) 

54. Smooth fusion group without office (4) 

55. Drummer Connie sounds like Spanish question (3) 

56. A piano style on horseback (7) 

58. Went with eye in Pullman’s New York (3) 

59. Poem by 1 down to Bird and Dizzy (3) 

60. Bassist sounds like sport (4) 

63. Singular jazz musician’s credentials (3) 

65. Harmolodicist hesitation after Napoleonic battle (5) 

66. Solidify part of gig (3) 

68. Standard ecological cetaceans? (5,8) 

70. Bit of a modern composer (4) 

71. Nils Harbo’s group, young males after drama (8) 

73. Duck from the late A1 (4) 

76. Scots drummer sounds fishing (3) 

77. Baby’s protector from Abibi band (3) 

81. Clarinettist Lorenzo includes right beginner (4) 

83. Arkansas reedman, Louis’s superior — Superior? (6,4) 

84. Charge, follow trumpeter (4,5) 

85. Kid Henry after a stadium (5) 

87. Perrin’s and Monk’s testimony (8) 

89. Youngish, Presidential? (9) 

90. Mrs Murray’s dynasty (4) 

92. Last Mr Washington, “Night Train" thoroughfare (4) 

95. Standard doll played with resident band (5) 

96. Shipshape, soloing in correct sequence (2,5) 

98. Lying off pitch (6) 

101. Corrodes two discographers (5) 

102. Tenorman, 24’s father? (3) 

103. 66, what good bands do . . . (3) 

104. ... and what they don't do - best up (3) 

105. UK rock superband - Cockney SOS (3) 

106. Bad wine for promoter (4) 

107. Drummer’s drummer died, following archaic god (4) 

110. The animal in Dewey Redman ... (3) 

113. ... the same in the Westbrooks’ project (3) 

Answers on page 98 
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SUBSCRIBE! 



. . . and get a damn good dose of the blues! 


The blues, the whole blues, and nothing but the 
blues - that’s what Jimmy Witherspoon calls it. 
But this month, we have a choice from three merely 
marvellous blues collections to offer new subscribers 
to The Wire'. 

Take out a sub this month and you can choose one 
of the following hot, hard and (what else?) blue 
compilations: 


Arthur Big Boy Crudup 

That’s All Right Mama 

Stunning howls of rage’n’joy from the man who 
gave Presley his first licks. 

Tommy Johnson, Furry Lewis, Ishman Bracey 

Canned Heat Blues 

Phew! You can almost taste the Delta dust in these 
authentic country masterpieces. 

Washboard Sam 

Rockin’ My Blues Away 

Rub down and rock out with Sam's boogaloo break¬ 
downs — rough! 


All made available to us by the kind auspices of 
RCA Bluebird and their super reissue programme. 
All you have to do is fill in the subs form, include a 
cheque or credit card number, send it in, and say 
’Sam’, ‘Big Boy' or ‘Canned Heat’ on the back of the 
form for your choice. Then wait! 

This offer closes on June 25 1992. 

The Wire * Blue! What a Scorcher! 
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DEEP LISTENING BAND The Ready Made 
Boomerang (New Albion Records NA 
044CD) The mighty Pauline Oliveros is 
present - another accordion-player, though 

a sound-sculpture world of singing, ringing, 
about filling the spaces they play in; in a way 

DEFUNKT Crisis (Enemy EMY 135-2) The 
shock of Joe Bowie’s true time is long past. 
But his band stick with him - the important 

shudderfunk is still his alone. Maybe you feel 


to anyone else, correct or not. How they play 


WOODY HERMAN WOODY And FRIENDS 

(Concord Jazz CCD-4109) Woody at Mon¬ 
terey in 79, with pals Stan Getz, Diz, Slide 
Hampton and Woody Shaw guesting. Un¬ 
example the sneakily snaky arrangement of 
Caravan. In fact, the brass charts, very bright 
and focussed, are mostly fine, especially 
against the nice, slackly upful rhythm (Ed 

bigwigs, happy to be there, are audibly 
relaxing (Getz gets the best solo out of such a 
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All back issues are £2.50 each including p&p. 
Europe & Overseas Surface Mail £3.00 
Airmail £3.75 

Double issues: £3.00/£3.50/£4.25 

Payment: cheque/money-order made payable to The Wire 
(in UK sterling only please): Send to: The Wire Back Issues, 
45-46 Poland Street, London W1V 3DF. 






77 McCoy Tyner, Mary Lou 
William, Kenny Barron, 

78 Sun Ra, Frank Sinatra, Jon 

Vinny Golia, Dudu Pukwana. 

79 Jimi Hendrix, Don Cherry, Ray 

80 Bebop, Miles On Record- 1, 



*82/83 Quincy Jones, Cecil Taylor, 
Ralph Peterson, John Gilmore, 
Miles On Record-3, Stock 





John Coltrane. 

89 John Lee Hooker, Kraftwerk, 

Greg Osby, Natalie Cole. 

90 Prince, Frank Zappa, David 



Whitney Houston, Clifford Jordan, 
Julian Joseph, Sergei Prokoviev. 

Dave Burrell, Geoff Keezer, Joseph 
Haydn, Leon Redbone. 

EricDolphy, Punkjazz, Buddy 
Guy, The Gershwins, Wir. 

94/95 Great Black Music, Wynton 

Motown, Ice Cube & Public 
Enemy, Mulgrew Miller, Arthur 

Holiday, Diamanda Galas, My 

98 Giorgio Moroder, Buddy Rich, 
Rashied Ali, Victor Lewis, Thebe 
Lipere, Alban Berg (+free CD!) 

99 Life after the music industry: 

Randy Weston, Sheila Jordan, 


Friday, Julian Lloyd Webber. 
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CLASSIFIED 


OPPORTUNITY FOR FREE IMPROVISORS 

"AWARE" - 15 strong free music cooperative 
working along the lines of Company’, Chicago 

Kuryokhin's Pop Mechanics’ - based in South 
Lines, welcomes interested free musicians, 
singers and performers. We already have 
musicians from Lines, Notts, Cambs, Norfolk 
and Humberside with us. If you’re been excited 
by the Channel 4 Russian new music series 

Parsons on Bourne (0778) 440396 


OUT OF SPACE - The shelves are buckling 

Something has to go!!!! Albums, EPs, 78s, 
books, magazines, etc. jazz, blues,, R&B, soul & 
more. From KidOry to Ornette Coleman, Cootie 
Williams to TaddDameron, Howlin Wolf to 
Dave Bartholomew, Eddie Palmieri to Dembo 
Konte, Bobby Marchan to Bobby Womack, it’s all 
there!!! Rarities and goodies to save your soul and 
restore some balance to the eco system of my house. 

A stamped, addressed envelope to Dave Hatfield, 

5 Coniston Avenue, Leeds LS6 2BD could just 
save my life. 

WASHBURN ACOUSTIC GUITAR:*; 

new, has had full set up at Andy’s costing 
£50.00, plus soft case, six books, capo, Korg 
GT-60X tuner, detachable pick-up plus other 
assorted accessories. A giveaway at £85.00 the 
lot. Also flute music all in mint condition, some 
unused, some hardly used, nearly £80.00 worth. 
Includes full set oftreudr Wye practise books, 
Handel’s eleven sonatas, plus lots more. Only 
£35.00 the lot. Tel: 0708 767063 
HOUSE OF JAZZ! Accommodation available 
for non-smoking veglfishotarian in two bedroom 
cottage. Very pleasant location, Gerrards Cross, 
near A40 and rail, London 40 mins. Call Matt 
0753 880031 


WANTED: A Jamal (Jamal Plays Jamal) 
(Roar of the Greasepaint). M. Hodges, 7 
Holywell Crescent, Abergavenny, Gwent 


WIRE BACK ISSUES FOR SALE: preferably 
as one lot: Nos. 15, 16, 25-53 incl, 55, 57, 
58159 and 64. Contact Kevin Murray, Daytime 
071 274 6955, evenings 081 671 8618 

WANTED: Anything on Albert Ayler and 
Donald Ayler - information on life and recordings 
etc. ContactJ. Cooke, 65 Cheyne Walk, 
Meopham, Kent, England 

NO REASONABLE OFFER refused for 

Road, Tadley, Hants. RG26 6JS 

WANTED: Good condition back issues of The 
Wire, Nos. 29, 44, 58159, 61, 64. State 
asking price to N. Hussey, The Haven, Major’s 
Bam, Cheadle, Staffs. ST10 1PY 



EXCELLENT CONDITION jazz and rock 
Box 1961. c/o The Wire. 


WANTED In mint or near-mint condition: 

Hank Mobley All Stars (Blue Note BLP 1544), 
Michael Garrick, Poetry And Jazz Vol 1 (Argo 
DA 26) and Argo DA 36. Bill Collins, 35 
KemanPark, Portadown, Co Armagh, 

N Ireland. 

STEREO WANTED: Tuner, amp, turntable, 
cassette deck and CD player. Cash waiting. Call 
Roy on 071 439 6422 

“THERE IS a fine line between ‘respect’for one’s 
forefathers' music and profiteering from nostalgia" 
- Billy Jenkins. 

‘STOLEN REFRAIN; for a friend', a new poem 
in 21 polyps. Now available from the author, 
each copy individually scriven and signed. Alone 
with friends you unscrew my trust!Like a 
photograph of a dead horse, blatant. ” Price £5.00 
from: Richard Bellinger, 23 Jenkin Street, 
Bridgend, Mid Glamorgan CF31 3 AN. 


WANTED in excellent condition: Mike Osborne, 
‘Outback’; Alan Skidmore, ‘TCB’; Terje Rypdal, 
‘Bleak House ; Mike Westbrook, ‘Tyger’; NDR 
Jazz Workshop, ‘1969-1971’; European All 
Stars, ‘C’Est Tout'; Albert Mangelsdorff, ‘Room 
1220’; SurmanIWestbrook, any tapes or 
programmes. M Jackson, 35 Langton Road, 
London NW2 6QF. 
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BASS AMP FOR SALE: Trace Elliot 1501 
Mk IV combo is looking for a good home. 
Appealing features include: 11 band graphic 15" 
speaker, 150 watt power amp, custom-made 
trolley and cover. Serviced and refurbished by the 
manufacturers in 1989, very little used since (due 
to change to more portable amp!). I'll take £375 
or reasonable offer; if you live within striking 


IMPETUS issues 1-9, MUSICS issues 11, 
13-23 (February 1977-November 1979), 
CONTACT issues 12-21 (Autumn 1975- 
Autumn 1980). Also BLUES UNLIMITED 
issues 81-95 (April 1971-October 1972). Will 
accept £2.00per issue. Contact Duncan on 

FOR SALE: WIRE issues 1-20 complete; 
CODA, 19 issues between 133 (Nov. 1974) and 
160 (April 1978). Also some other jazz titles , 
Jazz and Blues, Blues Unlimiteds, some books, 

offers for WireslCoda!.' WANTED: 
FOOTNOTE magazines and CDs of all sorts of 
music, from New Orleans to 


(0602)625590 


PHILIP GLASS I Michael Nyman etc recordings 
wanted. Tapes, videos etc. Trade or buy. Please 
send details to Karl Phillips, 9 Russell Street, 
Reading, Berkshire RG1 7XD 
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In my review of Derek Bailey’ 
Improvisation: Its Nature And Practice In 

attitudes in the period 


THE WRITE PLACE 


book first 
‘Freedom foi 


April Invisible Jukebox , I will be burning all of 
Mr Moody’s recordings that I can find . . . 
just kidding. Interesting reading, especially 
when juxtaposed with Mark Sinker’s elo¬ 
quent appraisal of the Ayler and Coltrane 



CROSSWORD ANSWERS 

Across: 1. Carla Bley; 7. Swallow; 12. Eager; 14. Auld; 15 
Andrew; 18. Stroman; 21. Ayler; 23. Oliver; 24. Benson; 25 
Big; 26. Nyman; 27. Ascension; 30. Eve; 33. Han; 34. Lick 
35. Instrumental; 37. Jem; 38. Lay; 40. I Call It Love; 45 
Steps; 47. Blue; 49. Ind; 50. Menza; 51. Parade; 52. Gale 
53. Liked; 56. Axis; 57. Bedford; 61. Rare Birds; 64. Surman 
66. Savoy; 67. Outing; 69. Art Pepper; 72. Steamer; 74 
Amen; 75. Alter; 78. Inge; 79. Angora; 80. Anita; 82. Nod 
84. Bray; 86. Tyree; 88. Bill Coleman; 91. Owl; 93. Lees; 94 
Associations; 97. Ivan; 98. Una; 99. Gil; 100. Clarinets; 102 
Bongo; 104. Pre; 105. Winger; 108. Erroll; 109. Renee; 111 
Candoli; 112. Tapani; 114. Spot; 115. Wired; 116. Stephen 
117. Undresses 


DOWN: 1. Charles Mingus; 2. Red; 3. Abe Lincoln; 4. 
Essential; 5. Stobart; 6. Bean; 7. Sean; 8. Wry; 9. Larsen; 10. 
Waits; 11. Adventure; 13. Ansermet; 16. Rob; 17. Wig; 19. 
Try; 20. Men; 22. Lasha; 28. Call; 29. Ideal; 31. Ella; 32. 
Knepper; 36. Save; 39. Aldo Romano; 41. Liebman; 42. I 
Didn’t Know; 43. Omar; 44. End; 45. Sal; 46. Sade; 48. 
Union; 54. Iron; 55. Kay; 56. Astride; 58. Ear; 59. Ode; 60. 
Ware; 62. Bee; 63. Due; 65. Ulmer; 66. Set; 68. Green 
Dolphins; 70. Part; 71. Playboys; 73. Teal; 76. Rae; 77. Bib; 
81. Tiro; 83. Oliver Lake; 84. Bill Chase; 85. Arena; 87. 
Evidence; 89. Lestorian; 90. Ming; 92. Lane; 95. Satin; 96. In 
Order; 98. Untrue; 101. Rusts; 102. Ben; 103. Gel; 104. Pot; 
105. ELP; 106. Wein; 107. Gadd; 110. Ewe; 113. Ass 
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For full catalogue please write to: 

harmoniamundi u.k., 19-21 Nile Street, London N1 7LR,Tel.: (071 >2530863 Fax: (071) 253 3237 


SIMON SHAHEEN Turath (CMP 3006) Middle East 

THE MUSIC OF K.R.T. WASITODININGRAT Gamelan Sekar Tunjung (CMP 3007) Java 
GAMELAN SEMAR PEGULINGAN SAIH PITU The Heavenly Orchestra (CMP 3008) Ball 
NESRIN SIPAHI & THE KUDSI ERGUNER ENSEMBLE Sharki (CMP 3009) Tttrjeif 
THE ERKOSE ENSEMBLE Turkish Tzigane Music (CMP 3010) Turketf 


TRILOK GURTU Living Magic (CMP 50) 

VICTORY OF THE BETTER MAN L 'Utopiste (CMP 44) New 
CHAD WACKERMAN Forty Reasons (CMP 48) 

RICHIE BEIRACH Self Portraits (CMP 51) Nw 
SONNY SHARROCK/NICKY SKOPELITIS Faith Moves (CMP 52) 

GLEN VELEZ Doctrine Qf Signatures (CMP 54) New 
KUHN/NAUSEEF/NEWTON/TADIC Let 's Be Generous (CMP 53) 

CMP RECORDS _ 

P.O. Box 1129, 5166 Kreuzau, Germany 











